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A Defense of Fishermen— By Grover Cleveland 


Y WAY of introduction and ex- 
planation, it should be said that 
there is no intention at this time 
to deal with those who fish for 
a livelihood. Those sturdy and 
hard-working people need no 
vindication or defense. Our 
concern is with those who fish 
because they have an occult 
and mysterious instinct which 
leads them to love it, because 
they court the healthful, invig- 
orating exertion it invites, and 
because its indulgence brings 
them in close contact and com- 
munion with Nature’s best and 
most elevating manifestations. 
This sort of fishing is pleasure 
and not work—sport and not 
money-grabbing. Therefore it 
is contemptuously regarded in 
certain quarters as no better 
than a waste of time. Gen- 
erous fishermen cannot fail to 
look with pity upon the be- 

nighted persons who have no better conception than this 
of the uses and beneficent objects of rational diversion. 
In these sad and ominous days of mad fortune-chasing, 
every patriotic, thoughtful citizen, whether he fishes or 
not, should lament that we have not among our country- 
men more fishermen. There can be no doubt that the 
promise of industrial peace, of contented labor and of 
healthful moderation in the pursuit of wealth, in this dem- 
ocratic country of ours, would be in- 
finitely improved if a large share of the 
time which has been devoted to the con- 
coction of trust and’ business combina- 
tions had been spent in fishing. 

The narrow and ill-conditioned peo- 
ple who snarlingly count all fishermen 
as belonging to the lazy and good-for- 
nothing class, and who take satisfaction 
in describing an angler’s outfit as a con- 
trivance with a hook at one end and a 
fool at the other, have been so thor- 
oughly discredited that no one could 
wish for their more irredeemable sub- 
mersion. Statesmen, judges, clergymen, 
lawyers and doctors, as well as thou- 
sands of other outspoken members of the 
fishing fraternity, have so effectively 
given the lie to these revilers of an hon- 
est and conscientious brotherhood that 
they are glad to find refuge in ignomin- 
ious silence. 

Notwithstanding this, weak, piping 
voices are still occasionally heard accus- 
ing fishermen of certain shortcomings 
and faults. These are so unsubstantial 
and unimportant that, as against the high 
place in the world’s esteem claimed by 
those who love to fish, they might well 
be regarded as non-essentials, or, in a 
phrase of the day, as mere matters of 
detail. But, although it may be true 
that these charges are unworthy of 
notice, it cannot be expected that fisher- 
men, proud of the name, will be amiably 
willing to permit those making such 
accusations the satisfaction of remaining 
unchallenged. 
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The Hangers:on of the Fraternity 


At the outset, the fact should be recog- 
nized that the community of fishermen 
constitute a separate class or a sub-race 
among the inhabitants of the earth. It 
has sometimes been said that fishermen 
are born and not made. This is true to 
the extent that nothing can supply the 
lack of certain inherent, constitutional 
and inborn qualities or traits which are 
absolutely necessary to a fisherman’s 
make-up. Of course there are many who 
call themselves fishermen and who insist 
upon their membership in the fraternity 
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who have not in their veins a drop of legitimate fisherman 
blood. Their self-asserted relationship is nevertheless 
sometimes seized upon by malicious or ignorant critics as 
permitting the assumption that the weaknesses and sins of 
these pretenders are the weaknesses and sins of genuine 
fishermen ; but in truth they are only interlopers who have 
learned a little fish language, who love to fish only ‘‘ when 
they bite,’’ who whine at bad luck, who betray incredulity 
when they hear a rousing fish story, and who do or leave 
undone many other things fatal to good and regular stand- 
ing. They are like certain whites called squaw-men, who 
hang about Indian reservations, and gain certain advantages 
in the tribes by marrying full-blooded Indian women. 
Surely no just person would for a moment suppose that 
genuine Indians could be treated fairly by measuring them 
according to a squaw-man standard. Neither can genuine 
fishermen be fairly treated by judging them according to 
the standards presented by squaw-fishermen. 


Why Fish Stories Should be Believed 


In point of fact, full-blooded fishermen whose title is 
clear, and whose natural qualifications are undisputed, 
have ideas, habits of thought and mental tendencies so 
peculiarly and especially their own, and their beliefs and 
code of ethics are so exclusively fitted to their needs and 


surroundings, that an attempt on the part of strangers to” 


speak or write concerning the character or conduct of its 
approved membership savors of impudent presumption. 
None but fishermen can properly deal with these delicate 
matters. 

What sense is there in the charge of laziness sometimes 
made against true fishermen? Laziness has no place in 





Neither can a fisherman 


who, with 


rod in hand, sits on a bank all day be called lazy 


the constitution of a man who starts at sunrise and tramps 
all day with only a sandwich to eat, floundering through 
bushes and briers and stumbling over rocks or wading 
streams in pursuit of elusive trout. Neither can a fisher- 
man who, with rod in hand, sits in a boat or on a bank all 
day be called lazy — provided he attends to his fishing and 
is physically and mentally alert in his occupation. This 
charge may perhaps be truthfully made against squaw- 
fishermen who become easily discouraged, who ‘‘ tire and 
faint’’ early, and lie down under the shade to sleep, or go 
in swimming, or who gaze about or read a book while 
their hooks rest baitless on the bottom ; but how false and 
unfair it is to accuse regular, full-blooded fishermen of lazi- 
ness, based on such performances as these! And yet this 
is absurdly done by those who cannot tell a reel from a 
compass, and who by way of familiarizing themselves with 
their topic leave their beds at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, ride to an office at ten, sit at a desk until three or 
perhaps five, with an hour’s interval for a hearty luncheon, 
and go home in the proud belief that they have done an 
active, hard day’s work. Fishermen find no fault with what 
they do in their own affairs, nor with their conception of 
work ; but they do insist that such people have no right to 
impute laziness to those who fish. 

It is sometimes said that there is such close relationship 
between mendacity and fishing, that in matters connected 
with their craft all fishermen are untruthful. It must, of 
course, be admitted that large stories of fishing adventure 
are sometimes told by fishermen—and why should this not 
be so? Beyond all question there is no sphere of human 
activity so full of strange and wonderful incidents as theirs. 
Fish are constantly doing the most mysterious and start- 
ling things; and no one has yet been wise enough to 
explain their ways or account for their 
conduct. The best fishermen do not 
‘ attempt it; they move and strive in the 
atmosphere of mystery and uncertainty, 
constantly aiming to reach results with- 
out a clue, and through the cultivation 
of faculties non-existent or inoperative 
in the common mind. In these circum- 
stances fishermen necessarily see and do 
wonderful things. If those not members 
of the brotherhood are unable to assim- 
ilate the recital of these wonders, it is 
because their believing apparatus has not 
been properly regulated and stimulated. 
Such disability falls very far short of jus- 
tifying doubt as to the truth of the narra- 
tion. The things narrated have been 
seen and experienced with a fisherman’s 
eyes and perceptions. This is perfectly 
understood by listening fishermen; and 
they, to their enjoyment and edification, 
are permitted to believe what they hear. 

This faculty is one of the safest signs 
of full-blooded right to membership. If 
incredulity is intimated by a professed 
member no injustice will be done if he 
is at once put under suspicion as a 
squaw-fisherman. As to non-members 
who accuse true fishermen of falsehood, 
it is perfectly clear that they are utterly 
unfitted to deal with the subject. Upon 
this theory any story of personal expe- 
rience told by asfisherman is to the fish- 
ing apprehension indubitably true; and, 
since disbelief in other quarters is owing 
to the lack of this apprehension, the folly 
of accusing fishermen of habitual un- 
truthfulness is quite apparent. 






The Taking of Leviathan 


The position thus taken by the brother- 
hood requires that they stand solidly 
together in all circumstances. Tarpon 
fishing has added greatly to our re- 
sponsibilities. Even larger fish than 
these may, with the extension of 
American possessions, fall within the 
treatment of American fishermen. As in 
all past emergencies, we shall be found 
sufficient in such future exigencies. All 
will go well if, without a pretense of 
benevolent assimilation, we still fish as 
is our wont, and continue our belief in 
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all our brethren declare they have done or can do. A few 
thousand years ago the question was impressively asked, 
‘* Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook?’’ We must 
not falter if, upon its repetition in the future, a brother 
replies : ‘‘ Yes, with a ten-ounce rod ;’’ nor even if another 
declares he has already landed one of these monsters. _ If 
American institutions are found adequate to the new tasks 
which Destiny has put upon them in the extension of our 
lands, the American Chapter of the world’s fishermen 
must not fail to subdue by their time-honored methods and 
practices, and by continued truthfulness in narration of 
adventure, any new difficulties presented by the extension 
of our waters. 


Why the Biggest Fish are Always Lost 


Before leaving this branch of our subject, especial reference 
should be made to one item more conspicuous, perhaps, 
than any other, among those comprised in the general 
charge of fishermen’s mendacity. It is constantly said 
that they greatly exaggerate the size of 
the fish that are lost. This accusation, 
though most frequently and flippantly 
made,.is in point of fact based upon the 
most absurd arrogance and a love of 
slanderous assertion that passes under- 
standing. These are harsh words; but 
they are abundantly justified. 

In the first place, all the presumptions 
are with the fisherman’s contention. It 
is perfectly plain that large fish are more 
apt to escape than small ones. Their 
weight and activity, combined with the 
increased trickiness and resourcefulness 
of age and experience, of course, greatly 
increase their ability to tear out the hook, 
and enhance the danger that their antics 
will expose a fatal weakness in hook, 
leader, line or rod. Another presump- 
tion which must be regretfully men- 
tioned arises from the fact that in many 
cases it is the encounter with a large fish 
which causes such excitement, and such 
distraction or perversion of judgment, as 
leads the fisherman to do the wrong thing 
or fail to do the right thing at the critical 
instant—thus actually and effectively 
contributing to an escape which could 
not and would not have occurred except 
in favor of a large fish. 

Beyond these presumptions we have 
the deliberate and simple story of the 
fisherman himself, giving with the utmost 
sincerity all the details of his misfortune, 
and indicating the length of the fish he 
has lost, or giving in pounds his exact 
weight. Now why should this statement 
be discredited? It is made by one who 
struggled with the escaped fish. Per- 
haps he saw it. This, however, is not 
important, for he certainly felt it on his 
rod, and he knows precisely how his rod 
behaves in the emergency of every con- 
ceivable strain. 


The Finny Hypnotist 


All true fishermen who listen to his 
plain, unvarnished tale accept with ab- 
solute faith the declared length and 
weight of the fish that was almost caught; 
and with every presumption, besides 
positive statement, against them, carping 
outsiders who cannot fish, and who love to accuse fisher- 
men of lying, are exposed in an attempt to originate or 
perpetuate an envious and malicious libel. 

The case of our fraternity on this point of absolute and 
exact truthfulness is capable of such irrefragable demon- 
stration that anything in the way of confession and avoid- 
ance ought to be considered inadmissible. And yet simply 
for the sake of argument, or by way of curious speculation, 
it may be interesting to intimate how a variation of a few 
inches in the exact length or a few ounces in the exact 
weight of a lost fish, as given by the loser, may be ac- 
counted for, without attributing to him intentional false- 
hood. The theory has been recently started that a trained 
hunting dog points a bird in the field solely because the 
bird’s scent creates a hypnotic influence on the dog 
which impels him by a sort of suggestion to direct his nose 
toward the spot from which such scent emanates. If there 
is anything worth considering in this theory why may not 
a struggling fish at the end of a line exert such a hypnotic 
influence on the intensely excited and receptive nature at 
the other extremity of the fishing outfit as to suggest 
an arbitrary and independent statement of the dimensions 
of the hypnotizer? 

With the accusations already mentioned it would certain- 
ly seem that the enmity of those who revile fishermen and 
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their ways should be satisfied. They have not been con- 
tent, however, in the demonstration of their evil-mindedness 
without adding to their indictment against the brother- 
hood the charge of profanity. Of course, they have not 
the hardihood to allege that our profanity is of that habitual 
and low sort which characterizes the coarse and ill-bred, 
who offend all decent people by constantly interlarding 
their speech with fearful and irrelevant oaths. They, 
nevertheless, find sufficient excuse tor their accusation in 
the sudden ejaculations, outwardly resembling profanity, 
which are occasionally wrung from fishermen in trying 
crises and in moments of soul-straining unkindness of Fate. 

Now this question of profanity is largely one of intention 
and deliberation. The man who, intending what he says, 


coolly indulges in imprecation, is guilty of an offense that 
admits of no excuse or extenuation ; but a fisherman can 
hardly be called profane who, when overtaken without 
warning by disaster, and abruptly hurled from the exhil- 
arating heights of delightful anticipation to the depths of 
dire disappointment, impulsively gives vent to his pent-up 
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emotion by the use of a word which, though found in the 
list of oaths, is spoken without intentional imprecation 
and because nothing else seems to suit the occasion. It is 
by no means to be admitted that fishing tends even to this 
semblance of profanity. On the contrary, it imposes a self- 
restraint and patient forbearance upon its advanced devo- 
tees which tend to prevent sudden outbursts of feeling. 

It must in frankness be admitted, however, by fishermen 
of every degree, that when the largest trout of the day 
winds the leader about a snag and escapes after a long 
struggle, or when a large salmon or bass, apparently 
fatigued to the point of non-resistance, suddenly, by an 
unexpected and vicious leap, frees himself from the hook, 
the fisherman’s code of morals will not condemn beyond 
forgiveness the holder of the straightened rod if he impul- 
sively, but with all the gentility at his command, exclaims : 
‘* Damn that fish!’’ It is probably better not to speak at 
all ; but if strong words are to be used perhaps these will 
serve as well as any that can do justice to the occasion. 

Uncle Toby, overcome with tender sympathy, swore 
with an unctious, rotund oath, that his sick friend should 
not die; and we are told that ‘‘ the accusing spirit which 
flew up to Heaven’s chancery with the oath blushed as he 
gave it in; and the recording angel as he wrote it down 
dropped a tear upon the word and blotted it out forever.” 
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The defense of the fishing fraternity which has been here 
attempted is by no means as completely stated as it 
should be. Nor should the world be allowed to overlook 
the admirable affirmative qualities which exist among 
genuine members of the brotherhood, and the useful traits 
which an indulgence in the gentle art cultivates and fos- 
ters. A recital of these, with a description of the personal 
peculiarities found in the ranks of fishermen and the in- 
fluence of these peculiarities on success or failure, are 
necessary to a thorough vindication of those who worthily 
illustrate the virtues of our clan. 


Red 


Landing a Record Bass 


ME: J. FRANK LAWRENCE, a leading capitalist of 

Chicago, who has made the study of game fish and 
their proper protection a life-work, holds the American 
record for having landed the largest small-mouthed bass, 
His historic catch was made in Green 
Lake, Wisconsin, on the morning of 
October 26, 1899. This achievement is 
told by him as follows : 

The day was ideal for fishing and I had 
two lines out to a length of one hundred 
feet—one in my hand, the other at- 
tached to the boat, which was rowed by 
as good a boatman as ever drew an oar, 
My seat was so arranged that I could 
command a view of both my lines. The 
hooks were baited with live minnows, 
Suddenly the rod in my hand gave a 
swift bend—the kind of a quiver that 
shoots a thrill through the heart of the 
real sportsman. 

Ordinarily when a fisherman hooks a 
good bass there is opportunity for him 
to show his judgment and skill in play- 
ing his catch. That comes in just after 
the fish has taken the bait—a moment 
of hesitation, as it were. But this time I 
was given no chance of that kind. My 
victim simply marched from the moment 
he took hold, without an instant’s relax- 
ation. Peculiarities of his manceuvres 
made me think, for a few moments, that 
I had hooked a large and unusually 
gamy pickerel. Then tame the strike, 
the leap into the air —and my boatman 
yelled : ‘‘ He’s a bass, and a whopper!” 

Carefully I worked him alongside, 
only to see him escape the landing-net 
and again make for deep water. All the 
arts of piscatorial diplomacy were re- 
quired to get him back again. He put 
up a splendid fight; but care and deci- 
sion finally placed him in the bottom of 
the boat. Instantly I saw that he was a 
king of his kind and deserved mounting. 
The boatman was about to throw him 
into the box with the others, but I 
stopped this, fearing he would be mutt- 
lated. By agreeing to pay the boatman 
for his coat I induced him to part with 
it, that I might use it as a wrapping. On 
reaching shore I had the fish weighed. 
He tipped the scales at seven pounds 
and six ounces. Next morning he was 
carried to the village drug store and 
weighed in the presence of witnesses. 
He had shrunk to seven pounds two and 
one-half ounces. After mounting he was 
viewed by thousands of persons in Chicago’s largest 
sporting-goods store. Later I received a handsome prize 
for having landed the largest small-mouthed bass on 
record, 

My most heart-breaking experience as a fisherman was 
in association with Mr. Roswell Miller, formerly President 
and now Chairman of the Board of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway. It was in Little John’s Lake, 
Wisconsin. Mr. Miller frankly confessed himself a novice 
in fishing, but I had been for sixteen years a devoted dis- 
ciple of Walton. When I landed a twenty-seven poun 
muskellonge I thought my laurels were secure. Imagine 
my feelings when Mr. Miller hauled out a monster one that 
weighed thirty-four and one-half pounds, and made my 
catch look tame and commonplace ! : 

My prize day’s fishing was had in Rice Lake, Wisconsin, 
in company with Mr. James Downey, Chicago’s former 
Commissioner of Public Works. We landed twenty-one 
muskellonge, and all big ones, too. In the old days im 
Gogebic Lake, with a companion, I took one hundred and 
sixty-three good black bass ina day. That was fishing! 


Real sportsmen will willingly obey the laws and seek to 
promote the protection of game fish against wanton 
destruction. Most of this comes from pot fishers and those 
who lack the sportsman’s instincts. 





















PART Il 


HE investments of a large 
4» institution constitute one 
of its most serious re- 
sponsibilities. The ordinary 
risks may not beincurred. Every 
step taken must at all events be 
supposed at the time to be per- 
fectly secure. This naturally 
increases the amount and the 
responsibility of the work. A 
large university will have from 
five to fifteen millions of dollars 
of endowment funds invested in 
various forms. A portion of this 
will be in real estate which must 
be kept in repair, on which taxes 
are to be paid, and from which 
rents will be collected. City 
business property is regarded 
with special favor as fulfilling in 
a satisfactory way the most rigid 
demands imposed by the nature 
of the trust; but residence prop- 
erty will in all probability form 
a large factor in the situation; 
and the university is thus brought 
into contact as landlord with perhaps hundreds of tenants. 
Other desirable forms of investment, besides fees and 
mortgages, are, of course, bonds, particularly railroad bonds 
(when they are sutficiently protected), and stocks, especially 
when gifts are paid in this form, for ordinarily 1 board of 
trustees will hesitate to buy stocks. The business of a uni- 
versity, with eight or ten millions of dollars which continually 
require to be reinvested, is therefore equivalent to the work 
of two or three large banks, and the strictly banking part of 
the business transactions thus involved is not inconsiderable. 
This business is also a real-estate business of no small mag- 
nitude, with its purchases and sale of property and its deal- 
ings with tenants. 

There remain to be considered, among the other classes of 
those with whom the university deals in a business way, the 
large number of persons ordinarily known as patrons. It may 
be suggested that this relationship is one of philanthropy 
rather than one of business. Those, however, who are 
acquainted with the relation in its details understand that it 
is, after all, a strictly business matter. Menand women con- 
tribute to the funds of an institution only when they have sat- 
isfiled themselves that its affairs are managed in a strictly 
business manner. Their gifts are made on certain conditions 
which they expect to be carried out in a legal way. It is 
generally supposed that in large institutions much effort and 
time are spent in securing contributions. In special cases 
and under special circumstances such effort is sometimes 
made, but in general the money which such an institution 
receives in the form of gifts comes without solicitation. It is 
safe to assert that in the case of ninety per cent. of the money 
given to a large institution, the initiative is taken by the 
donor, and not by the university concerned. It is surely a 
matter of business, in so far as the university undertakes to 
carry out in detail certain conditions imposed. These condi- 
tions*sometimes involve annuities, and the university for the 
time being undertakes the work of an insurance company. 
At other times they take the form of a trust, the property 
being committed to the university with the understanding 
that all or certain portions of its income shall be given to 
certain persons during life. In these cases the university 
assumes the responsibility and duties of a trust compari. 
The relationship, therefore, in many cases becomes a business 
one. 


The Duties of University Business Men 


The university has different agencies for the transaction of its 
business. It is first of all the function of the trustees to con- 
trol and manage the business affairs of the institution. The 
faculties of the institution are given power to conduct the 
educational side of the work subject to certain general regu- 
lations imposed by the trustees. In general trustees act only 
on those matters which involve the expenditure of money, but 
this, of course, includes appointments on the staff of instruc- 
tion. The statutes of a large university, enacted by the 
trustees, take up those questions which involve money matters 
as well as the general organization of the institution. 

The president of the board of trustees is in many of the 
larger institutions also the president of the university, and as 
such acts as chief executive officer in business as well as in 
educational matters. In other institutions the president of 
the board is a man selected: for his good 
business discretion, and he devotes himself 
in large measure to the.material interests of 
the institution. His judgment has great 
weight in the determination of all matters of 
a business character. The treasurer of the 
university is in some cases the business man- 
ager. In others he acts only as custodian of 
all funds. In the latter case he is generally 
the chairman of the finance committee. To 
the business manager or the treasurer is 
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commiutteu the general oversight of the university business. 
It is he who superintends the management of buildings and 
grounds, who takes the initiative in presenting investments 
for consideration, who looks after the property and property 
interests of the institution. The treasurer or business 
manager of a large institution has greater and more varied 


. responsibility resting upon him than has the president of 


even a large bank. 

Besides the business manager, the university will have a 
registrar, or bursar, who receives fees, rents rooms in the 
halls, and collects bills for board; a director for the manage- 
ment of its printing and publishing; directors also for the 
museum work, the library and the various laboratories, each 
of which has its business side; purchasing agents in various 
departments, or officers authorized to make purchases. 

An auditor or chief accountant will have charge of the uni- 
versity accounts and audit all expenditures. The staff of 
accountants in such an institution is as large as that of a great 
business concern, and its stenographic force will in all proba- 
bility be much larger. The force of janitors and servants 
already referred to completes the list of agencies for the exe- 
cution of the business or material side of the work. 

The president, in addition to his educational duties, is 
expected to negotiate contracts with the members of the 
teaching staff; to look after the expenditures in the various de- 
partments, and to see that they do not exceed the appropria- 
tions; to serve on those committees of the trustees that have 
to do with the buildings, grounds and investments; to take 
the necessary steps which will lead to the voluntary contribu- 
tion of funds to the university by its patrons. Though gen- 
erally relieved from direct contact with employees, janitors, 
and servants, he must be sufficiently familiar with the situa- 
tion in each case to know that the work is being performed 
satisfactorily and at not too great a cost, to harmonize dif- 
ferent opinions in respect to the form and character of build- 
ings to be erected, and to consider departmental requests for 
expenditures of various kinds. 


Conservatism in College Business 


If we ask what principles in general guide and control in the 
administration of the business affairs of a large university 
there would be found, of course, much variation in the opin- 
ions expressed. But, in general, I think those who have had 
experience in this field of business would agree to the follow- 
ing propositions: 

First: The business affairs of a great institution should be 
conducted not for the sake of increasing the business, but ina 
manner wholly subservient to the best interests of the educa- 
tional work which has been undertaken. To this end every 
dollar possible, consistent with good business prudence, will 
be expended for educational purposes, and every dollar pos- 
sible will be saved from the expenditures involved in the 
administration of the business affairs. In other words, the 
successful business management is not in itself an end but 
merely a means for providing facilities of an educational 
character. 

Second: The business affairs of a large institution are of 
the nature of a public trust and consequently differ essentially 
from the business affairs of a company or an individual. It 
follows that no risk of any kind may be incurred. Speculation 
with university fundsiscriminal. A transaction which would 
be perfectly proper, and from a business point of view satis- 
factory, for an individual, may be utterly lacking in those 
charactéristics which should secure its approval by the board 
of trustees of a university. It is probable that no business 
management in the world is more conservative than that of the 
large institutions of learning. It is also probable that in no 
other business concerns has the percentage of loss on invest- 
ments or from dishonesty been so small. 

Third: The trusteeship of a university, although involving 
the greatest possible responsibility and demanding work in 
large amount and of high character, must bea voluntary serv- 
ice. The president of the university should be the only 
salaried officer among the trustees; an exception will be made 
in case of the treasurer if he is at the same time business 
manager. It may not be claimed that such voluntary service 
is difficult to secure. The honor and satisfaction of connec- 
tion with a work of such character will be found sufficient to 
satisfy men of the highest ability. 

Fourth: In the administration of the business affairs of an 
institution the principles of civil service must prevail. 
Favoritism of any kind, not to speak of nepotism, are insuf- 
ferable. Those who are held responsible for certain divi- 


sions of the work must be given the privilege of making 
recommendations for the positions under their direction, sub- 
ject to the approval of the higher authorities. Promotion 
from those already in the ranks is an essential element. 





Fifth: Absolute economy must 
be exercised in every depart- 
ment of the institution. The 
officers charged with the re- 
sponsibility of expending 
money should be held to strict 
account. It is undoubtedly 
true that many men, who are 
eminent in their respective de- 
partments for learning and for 
ability to give instruction, fail 
from the business point of view 
to conduct their own affairs or 
those of the institution, when 
intrusted to them, with proper 
care. Debt may be incurred 
only when satisfactory provi- 
sion has been made in advance 
for its payment when due. 

Sixth: Special consideration 
from the business point of view 
must be given to the problems 
connected with the expenses of 
student life. It isa mistake 
to encourage luxury or even to 
make it possible. However 
wealthy a young man may be, 
he cannot spend a large sum 
of money annually and be a student, 


For the time being, 
at all events, he must limit his expenditures, and directly or 


indirectly the university must see that this is done. On the 
other hand, it is equally important that provision be made 
for the assistance of worthy students who find themselves 
unable to continue their work for lack of means, It is pos- 
sible to make mistakes in assisting students who do not de- 
serve assistance, and in rendering assistance in a manner 
which will injure the student even if he deserves help. To 
require that every student who receives help from the uni- 
versity shall make suitable return to the university in the 
form of service or of repayment of money is a practical busi- 
ness way of treating the whole matter. Help should be ren- 
dered only in return for work done or as a loan to be repaid. 
In the latter case there is no objection from the business point 
of view if the loan is arranged on terms especially favorable 
to the student. Such a student cannot be expected in every 
case to furnish satisfactory security, but without such security 
money should not be Icaned except to those whose character 
is personally known to the officers to be above reproach. 

Seventh: The financial transactions of a large institution 
should be announced regularly to the public. The exact 
amount of expenditures in the various departments, even in 
detail, the receipts from any and every source, are facts 
which the public deserve to know; and knowledge of these 
facts will give to the university the confidence of the public. 
No single act can be performed by an institution that will 
accomplish greater good than the regular and systematic 
publication in official form of the receipts and expenditures of 
money. 

Contracts that May Properly be Broken 


Eighth: Contracts with members of the teaching staff are not 
treated like contracts with the officers of the university con- 
ducting the business side of the institution or like contracts 
made in ordinary business affairs. A large university is accus- 
tomed to accept the resignation of a professor or instructor 
whenever it may be proffered, whatever may have been the 
time for which the professor or instructor was appointed. 
Resignations are thus accepted in the case of men who have 
been appointed to do a certain service, and who before even 
beginning to do that service desire to connect themselves with 
another institution. It is not considered out of place for one 
institution to make assiduous effort to draw away a member 
of the staff of another institution. The feeling prevails every- 
where in the large universities that whatever is for the best 
interests of the individual will in the end prove to be for the 
best interests of education; and the university can in no case 
afford to deprive an individual officer of an opportunity to 
accept a position of higher opportunity and influence. It is 
only in the smaller institutions of Jearning that this principle 
is not acted upon. 

Ninth: A university, although possessed of twenty millions 
of dollars, is, from the legal point of view, a charitable institu- 
tion. Whatever may be its wealth or influence its affairs are 
managed as are those of great charitable institutions. It does 
not hesitate to accept from any and every source gifts, large 
or small, with which to prosecute its work for the public 
benefit. It declares no dividends, but it gives to the public 
through its students every dollar paid by the students, and 
with each such dollar three or five in addition. 

There are to-day fifteen or twenty institu- 
tions in America with reference to which the 
above statements, with modifications, will be 
essentially true. Reference to particular in- 
stitutions has been omitted because such re- 
ference could not be furnished without at the 
same time giving rise to misunderstanding. 
Enough has been said perhaps to show that a 
great institution of learning, altogether aside 
from its educational work, is a business con- 
cern which deserves to take its place side by 
side with the world’s other great business 
concerns. 





BLACK THURSDAY 


HE British business barometer 
+ had been steadily falling for 
some time, but when it reached 
Stormy it went down with tumbles 
and bounds. In Bradford, where 
men work largely on overdraft, there 
were signals on every hill which 
pointed toa genera! collapse. Prices 
of wool and yarn and stock gen- 
erally shrank like ice in sunshine. 
Men who on their balance-sheets of 
a month before counted themselves 
as moderately affluent, now saw 
ruin gibbering at them. A pesti- 
lence of bankruptcy swept the town. 
Hardly any of the small men escaped. 
Even the biggest were badly shaken. 
It was grimly said on ’Change that 
the Official Receiver’s was the only 
concern in the town running full 
time. 

‘Hophni Asquith, of the dashing, 
pushing, thriving firm of Thompson 
& Asquith, found himself left alone 
in sole charge, and very soon lost his 
head. He saw things go from bad 
to worse, and watched firm after firm 
in which they were heavily interested 
come toppling down like autumn 
leaves in a breeze; and in the stress 
of arranging for salvage of the 
wreck he lost his health. An epi- 
demic of measles had been running 
through the mill hands, then the eanen ev 
Asquith children got it, and finally etones esses 
Hophni himself, who was a man of 
no stamina, and who was just then 
even more run down than usual, 
got bowled over with the ridiculous childish complaint. 

In less of a commercial crisis, or with his partner at home, 
Hophni Asquith would have taken the wise course and sub- 
mitted to the stereotyped treatment. But he was a man who 
knew only how to win; he could not take losses without 
dropping his nerve; and he felt also that he had been left in 
charge of affairs by his partner, and had no one in the office 
who could in the least take his place. As a consequence he 
tried to put the measles to one side, and as a natural result 
of this cavalier treatment, the measles in their revenge very 
nearly killed him. 

T. Thompson, the brain of the firm, was in America, and 
so, with Hophni incapacitated, Fortune, who happened to be 
in one of her most impish moods just then, simply played 
ducks and drakes with credits and assets. 

In blissful unconsciousness of all this domestic turmoil, 
Mr. Thomas Thompson toured the United States, arranging 
agencies, and making local merchants acquainted with the 
New York house which Messrs. Thompson & Asquith, mer- 
chants, had established to sell the goods of Messrs. Thompson 
& Asquith, manufacturers. The war between North and 
South was just over; the country was licking its wounds 
and getting into its stride again; and the Morrill tariff, which 
had practically prohibited all textile trade with Great 
Britain, was struck off the statute list. The Democratic 
party was, for the time being, coquetting with free trade. 
America just then was not far-seeing enough to grasp what 
high protection could do for her manufactories. 

Tom did not compete with the other Yorkshire firms who 
already imported fine stuffs and catered for the clothing of 
the few. He decided that the many—who still remained 
unprovided for—were quite good enough for him. They 
wanted cheaper material, but the percentage of profit which 
it would stand was quite as great, and the demand was about 
one thousand times as big. There were fewer rich people in 
the States then than in this era of the trusts, and Thompson 
& Asquith were quite open to making their quiet seventy- 
five per cent. on showy, cheap fabrics which any one with the 
least amount of good taste would turn up the nose at. Allow- 
ance had to be made, of course, for bad debts; but the 
seventy-five per cent. was especially devised to counteract 
these reductions, and so the honest paid for their more 
knavish neighbors. 

Be it said, however, that Tom had not crossed the Western 
Ocean entirely in pursuit of the nimble dollar. The acquisi- 
tion of money and power were certainly great objects in his 
life, but just at that period the winning of the hand of Miss 
Mary Norreys in marriage appeared to him an even greater 
necessity. He had first come across Miss Norreys by acci- 
dent: he intended that her further cultivation should be a 
matter of design. But here caste stepped in and set up an 
enormous barrier. The girl was the descendant of a long 
line of country gentlefolk: Tom was a mere collier’s whelp, 
In Mr. Norreys’ eyes he was certainly nouveau, and only 
problematically rich. Mr. Norreys saw no dignity whatever 
in labor, and considered that consols and land were the only 


as 


Editor's Note—This is the fifth of six striking stories by Mr. 
Hyne descriptive of the rise and adventures of Thompson. The 
first described him as a vagrant poacher, ignorant, but of marvelous 
skill and cleverness. The second showed how, having conquered 
an ed he exerted hie amazing forcefulness and won a 

in a mill. In the third tale he is a prosperous mill 
owner. ¢ fourth told how he met Norreys, daughter of a 
‘wealthy landowner, and how he fell in love with her 

and determined to marry her. 
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securities worth recognizing. None of his people had ever 
been mixed up with trade, and he would be not-exactly- 
blessed if he let any of them begin in his time. Tom might 
take himself and his aspirations to the devil, and as for Miss 
Mary Norreys, she preserved a face of unruffled composure, 
as though the subject were entirely beneath her concern; and 
Tom loved her for it. 

This was no sentence delivered in so many words. Tom 
had far too much tact to let matters come to an open fracas. 
The Norreys’ shootings and fishing had been let, and Tom 
had rented them; he had taken a house in the neighborhood 
and furnished it lavishly; he had set up horses, carriages, 
kennels, cooks, a refrigerating plant, and a highly experi- 
enced butler. He asked Norreys father and Norreys son to 
shoot with him and dine, and they did both. He repeated 
the dose three times before the invitation was returned. And 
in this proportion they entertained one another during the 
shooting season. 

All Tom’s instincts went toward: a quick settlement. He 
wanted Mary Norreys badly; he wished her to want him as 
soon as possible; so that then they might get married and 
push on with the business of advancing the power and for- 
tunes of Mr. and Mrs. T. Thompson. But he recognized that 
here was no bargain to be pushed through by sheer power of 
will; his tongue was quick, and that of Mr. Norreys was 
slow; but Mr. Norreys’ drawl somehow carried a power with 
it that Tom could not fail to recognize, though it was beyond 
his art to reproduce it. 

It annoyed him to wait; it annoyed him when he was given 
very plainly to understand that the lady’s hand was probably 
for another, and certainly not for him; but these things did 
not in the least disturb his desire to marry her, or upset his 
cool faith that one day or another he would bring this thing 
to pass. He had never been thwarted yet in any really 
important matter, financial or otherwise, that he had firmly 
set his mind on; it had grown to be a creed with him that 
anything within sight could be got if only you tried hard 
enough for it; and he did not intend that his theories should 
be upset by a matter which lay so entirely near to his heart 
as this marrying of Miss Mary Norreys. 

It is probable that in the end Mr. Norreys got a triflé fright- 
ened at the continued sight of Tom’s big dogged jaw, and 
the prevalent rumors of his hard persistency and his 
unbroken success. He was a man who took a heavy pride in 
keeping his family within its caste, even in the female 
branches, and, moreover, he was a man who took no superflu- 
ous risks. So one day, in reply to an invitation to dine and 
shoot, Tom was informed that Mr. Norreys and his second 
daughter, Mary, had gone abroad for an indefinite period. 

Inquiry showed that the destination was America, but 
nothing further disclosed itself. Mr. Norreys had taken 
particular care that his route should not be advertised, by 
the simple expedient of not deciding upon one before he 
sailed. 

However, America in those days was a far smaller place 
than it is now, and Tom wired Liverpool for a berth in the 
next boat, and sailed for New York next day. It occurred 
to him that now was the exact moment to push the American 
branch of his firm’s business into active life. Hophni 
Asquith quite saw the point of this, and as he had to be left 
in charge in the meanwhile Tom sat with him in the office 
during the remaining twenty hours he had in England, and 
together they talked through and decided on the policy of 
Thompson & Asquith for the next six weeks, with what 


Tom sent them in return two 
charges of number six shot 
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seemed to them a microscopic thor- 
oughness. 

Through New York, if they had 
reached that port, the Norreys had 
passed without trace, but Tom put 
on a couple of reliable men to find 
out for him their movements, and in 
the meanwhile took up the affairs 
of his business with the result above 
recorded. 

In due time a report of their prog- 
ress reached him. They had 
landed in Philadelphia, and after a 
week in Pennsylvania had gone 
straight down South to visit friends 
who had a plantation in North 
Carolina. Tom got. the news in 
Baltimore and took the cars that 

“night for Asheville. 

As he sat a day later on the piazza 
of the Battery Hotel, smoking an 
after-dinner cigar, and looking 
thoughtfully at the blinking fireflies, 
a man swung around the corner with 
a ‘‘ Fancy seeing you here! ’’ 

“Why, Emmott!’’ 

“Oh, it’s all right about me. I 
live out Arden way when I’m at 
home, though that’s been seldom this 
last fifteen years.’’ 

‘‘Are your people the Emmotts of 
Bowden’s Bluff by any chance?” 

“* Certainly.”’ 

“‘Never talk to me of coinci- 
dence again. Who’d have thought 
of connecting John Emmott, yarn- 
merchant of Berlin, with these people 
here? Why, man, I didn’t even 
know you were a Yank!’”’ 

‘I’m not. I’m a Southerner.”’ 

‘Beg your pardon. Being a mere Englishman I don’t 
quite understand your distinctions in this country yet. But 
you didn’t take much interest in the war, did you?’’ 

John Emmott flushed. ‘‘ You’ve got on to rather a delicate 
subject, but as you’re down here perhaps I’d better explain. 
I didn’t agree with local theories on slave-holding when I 
was a youngster, and so they took me down from Harvard, 
and, in fact, I more or less got the dirty kick-out. That’s 
the way I drifted to Germany. When the war came I just 
wanted to get back to my country more badly than you can 
think. But I couldn’t fight for the South as I still didn’t 
like what was the essence of its theories; and I wasn’t going 
to be a renegade and fight against it. So I stayed on in 
Berlin and bought Bradford yarns. But,’’ he added witha 
sigh, ‘‘the mischief isn’t over yet, and I’ve come to see if I 
can’t help straighten things out a bit. The old people have 
seen a heap of trouble, and—well, they’re old, and I’m the 
only son they’ve left. They haven’t invited me, mind you. 
I guess, if they’ve lost everything else, they’ve their pride left 
still. But I’ve a notion if I come back as the prodigal son 
they’d be pleased enough to provide the veal.”’ 

‘* Pretty those fireflies are, snapping away under the trees. 
I’d like to meet your people. May I drive over when you’re 
settled in?’’ 

‘Now, why the deuce do you say that? You take no sen- 
timental interest in the South. Your sympathies are with 
the Northerners, if you take any interest in the country at 
all. And besides, from what I know of you myself, and from 
what I’ve heard of you in Bradford, it’s a sure thing you 
can’t do anything unless T. Thompson is to make some 
dollars over it. Now, what do you want out of my poor old 
people in their trouble? What’s your little game?’’ : 

‘* Don’t get angry, and I’ll make a small confession. It is 
not your people I want to meet at all. But they have some 
guests just now who interest me very much indeed.’’ 

John Emmott leaned forward in his rocker and tapped Tom 
on the knee. ‘‘ Say, I don’t know whether you are talking 
quite innocently, or whether you are tackling a very danger- 
ous job. But if you’ll take the cinch from me you’ll go back 
North and get on with your ordinary business. You won't 
find it healthy out at Arden if you’re going there for empty 
amusement, and it you’ve taken on some job for your friends 
the Yankees, you’ll find this neighborhood very sickly 
indeed. Just remember that the white men around here are 
all ruined, and they’re feeling pretty desperate just now; 
and I—well, I’m not John Emmott, of Berlin, just now. I’m 
a Southerner.”’ 

Tom listened unmoved. ‘It’s Mr. and Miss Norreys I 
want to see.’’ 

‘« How did you know they were staying at Bowden’s Bluff? 
It’s news to me. You seem to know a good deal.’’ 

‘‘ Well,” said Tom with a grim smile, ‘‘as you appear to 
think I’m trying to force my way into your house for some 
suspicious motive which I haven’t arrived at yet, perhaps it’s 
only due for me to tell you that my one object is to marry 
Miss Norreys. I can’t afford to let any time slip by. I hear 
she is practically engaged to another man whom her father 
arranged for her to meet on the steamer coming out, and I’m 
going to knock him out of the running if I have to upset half 
of America to do it.’’ i 

John Emmott shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘If you will 20, 
you will, and there’s an end of it. I know you’re a lot too 
pig-headed to change your mind through any argument of 
mine if you have made up your mind on the matter. But if 
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trouble comes, and you find yourself in the middle of it, 
don’t say I haven’t warned you. And,’ he added, in a 
harder voice, ‘‘ if the trouble does come and we find ourselves 
on opposite sides, don’t think that because I have known you 
in Europe I shall refrain from shooting you here.’’ 

‘*] can tell you in a moment which side I shall be on, and 
that is the side favored by Miss Norreys. I don’t know 
which that is, and I do not remarkably care. As for your 
suggestion of shooting, I’ll take the hint, and provide myself 
with a weapon to-morrow. And now suppose we change the 
subject. Tell me, will you, what sport there is in the neigh- 
borhood? You’ve wild turkeys here, haven’t you? I’d like 
much to bag a couple or so if it could be managed.”’ 

On the afternoon of next day Mr. Thomas Thompson, 
spruce in person and neatly booted, rode out on a hired 
horse with a hard mouth and a bullet-clipped ear. He had 
ashot-gun on a sling over his shoulder, and two hundred 
twelve-bore cartridges in a neat roll over the pommel of his 
saddle. When he was alone, and riding down a track 
between high woods, he pulled a miniature from his pocket 
and nodded to it cheerily. ‘‘I’m going to have you, you 
know,’’ he said, ‘‘ so you might as well give in without tur- 
ther trouble. Eh, lassie, but you are a beauty! You are 
worth the fighting for. And yet, so far, the only things tan- 
gible I’ve got to remind me of you are’ picture and a stuffed 
trout. Well, I guess they’re enough, and I could do without 
even those ata pinch. I’m not likely to forget you this side 
of eternity.’’ 

When he came out into Arden village beside the railroad 
track he met a party of negro militia shuffling along through 
the dust, and they, after the custom of that unhappy period, 
pelted him with impertinences. Somehow his gorge arose 
within him. The atmosphere of the South was beginning to 
sink in. But one thing puzzled him. Why should they hail 
him as ‘‘ Mo’ Kuklux trash?’’ What was this Kuklux? 
He had heard of it several times within the last day or two, 
but whenever he asked for explanation he could only get a 
stare and an evasion. From John Emmott in particular his 
question drew forth some- 
thing very like rudeness. 
“If you don’t know what 
the Kuklux is, you’ll do 
quite wel! without being 
told. If you do know, 
you’ve come to the wrong 
man here if you’re trying to 
pump me for further point- 
ers.”’ 

It was seldom he could 
let his hard-mouthed old 
troop-horse go beyond a 
walk. The roads over 
which he traveled had been 
cut up with the passage of 
guns and the heavy trans- 
port of an army, and no one 
thought of repairing them. 
This annoyed him, because 
in the first instance he was 
always a man who liked 
quick movement, and in the 
second, he was vaguely con- 
scious of some disturbing 
influence in the air. He 
was nervous about the 
safety of Miss Norreys. He 
wanted to be at hand ready 
to look after her. He had 
never known what it was to 
be nervous about anybody 
before. 

The attitude, too, of the 
various people he asked his 
way from was not reassur- 
ing. When he inquired for 
Arden, they just pointed 
listlessly enough; when he 
mentioned Bowden’s Bluff 
they stared at him inquir- 
ingly; when he added the 
name of Colonel Emmott, 
the blacks cursed him, and 
the whites usually threw in 
a word of warning. ‘‘I suppose you know what you’re 
about?’’ was their usual question. But one lean tar-heeler 
was more open. ‘‘ Say, you’re liable to ’n attack of chills- 
an’-fever daown at the Kernel’s to-day. You pull raound 
Sonny, and get away back.’’ Tom stuck out his jaw and 

on. 

When he came to it the once prosperous plantation was a 
sufficiently dismal sight. Here and there sorghum, corn or 
tobacco grew with uncultivated rankness; but the zigzag 
snake-fences were derailed or spread level with the ground, 
and in many places the secondary-growth forest sprouted 
shoulder high. The house itself, a fine building of stone, 

escaped fire and shot, but neglect and the climate had 
marked it with terrible fingers. Its piazzas were mere 
jungles of trumpet vine; the shutters of the windows limped 
on single hinges; the gaps in the cockled gray shingles were 
an invitation to the jays and squirrels. There was the faint 
smell of wood sthoke somewhere in the air, but no reek came 
from the chimneys, and from the front of the house no trace of 
recent human occupation betrayed itself. Tom moved sharply 
up to the entrance steps on his uneasy-gaited horse, and 
looked sharply about him. Hornets were building their clay- 
Pencil nests in the angles of the front door’s panels. A lithe 
black snake flickered away under the foundation pillars of 
the house like the lash of a vanishing whip. Tom made no 
attempt at this unpromising door. He wheeled his horse 
with intention to circle the house and try if the back offered 
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more hospitality. But around the first angle he stopped, 
chuckled, and swung off his hat. Miss Mary Norreys was 
displayed in a string hammock between two of the posts of 
the piazza. 

She colored a little, and nodded to him. 

‘* You expected me, of course?’’ he asked. 

She answered this rather Jesuitically. ‘‘ Papa didn’t.”’ 

‘* Emmott did say I was coming, then?’’ 

‘He brought the news this morning. Papa went away 
yesterday, over to Tennessee. If he had known of your 
arrival I’m sure he would have stayed to receive you.’’ 

Tom chuckled. ‘I suppose I should take his sudden exit 
from England as some kind of compliment.’’ 

‘* What is the connection? He came out to see Colonel 
Emmott, who is an old friend of his. I didn’t know you 
even knew the Emmotts.’’ 

Miss Norreys had a twinkle in her eye. 

‘Oh, John Emmott is an old acquaintance of mine. 
Didn’t he tell you? Perhaps not, though; he seems in a 
queer mood just now. By the way, sudden thought, did John 
Emmott come out in the same boat with you?’”’ 

‘No; why?” 

‘** Because,’’ said Tom coolly, ‘‘ I’m told there was a man 
in that boat who seems to be in my way, and if there is any 
one I have got to put my heel on—or, if necessary, shoot —I 
should prefer that it is not an old friend.”’ 

Mary Norreys pulled herself out of the hammock and stood 
facing him, with the piazza rail and its straggle of trumpet 
vine between them. ‘‘Mr. Thompson, I don’t pretend to 
misunderstand you, but please remember that I resent this. 
I do not know what rumors you may have heard, but I may 
tell you that the person you talk about is no more to me 
than —than you are.”’ 

‘*That’s all right, then,’’ said Tom bluntly. ‘‘ But they 
told me you were engaged.’’ 

She bit her lip and flushed. ‘‘ Your information seems 
surprisingly accurate. We were engaged. Weare not now. 
When Mr.—when he heard we were coming to Colonel 






Emmott’s, he objected. There was something in Colonel 
Emmott’s political opinions he did not like. So my father 
broke it off. The engagement was my father’s wish from 
the beginning.”’ 

Tom rubbed a fly from his horse’s bullet-clipped ear with 
a switch. ‘‘ Now, I find Colonel Emmott’s political opinions 
charming. I don’t in the least know what they are, but they 
seem to have your approval, and I for one will defend them 
utterly. It appears to me that Mr.—that the other fellow 
was small-hearted.’”’ 

“* He was a gentleman.’’ 

‘* And I was born a collier’s son, and am a parvenu. Do 
you still prefer gentility? ”’ 

Mary Norreys laughed, and plucked a red blossom from 
the trumpet vine. ‘‘ That’s a very bold question, and a very 
broad one.’’ 

“* But still you could answer it.’’ 

“‘T could, I suppose. If you want an answer now, I don’t 
think you would like it.’’ 

‘* But later? I can wait. I could wait eternally almost. 
In a week’s time, say ——”’ 

John Emmott came sharply around the corner of the piazza. 
‘Miss Norreys, you must go away from Bowden’s Bluff at 
once, please. I’ve made arrangements, There are troops 
coming, and there will be wild work here presently. 
*Morning, Thompson. You’d better put heels into that old 
crock of yours and clear out as fast as you can go. They’ve 


spotted you down in the village, I’m told, and you’ll get shot 
on sight if you’re found here. I warned you,’’ he snapped 
out irritably, ‘‘ not to come, you fool.’’ 

‘* What has happened?’’ asked the girl. ‘‘ Why are the 
troops coming? Why should we go? Surely United States 
troops would do nothing to us.’’ 

‘* They’re nigger militia,’’ said Emmott, ‘‘and if you’ve 
not been long enough in the South to appreciate the colored 
man under these circumstances you must take my word for 
him. I’m sure Thompson will back me.” 

** All the way. Miss Norreys, you must go.’’ 

‘* But,’’ she persisted, ‘‘ what is the trouble? The war’s 
over and forgotten. Why should troops trouble you?’’ 

‘* Kuklux,’’ said Emmott shortly. ‘‘ There’s no time to 
explain. We've only just got the news, and every second 
wasted now rcans more danger. Colonel Emmott and my 
mother will be your escort. You will cross the French Broad 
River, cut the ferry adrift, and get on to a friend’s house on 
the other side. They will give you horses, and you will have 
to go into the mountains and hide till things have blown over 
abit. I am sorry, but you should never have come here. 
Your father.was warned that the Colonel was mixed up with 
this miserable Kuklux Klan, and if he’d been anything 
short of a fool he would have stayed away.’’ 

‘*Then you are not implicated with it? You will ride 
away back to Asheville with Mr. Thompson?’’ 

**T,” said John Emmott with a grim laugh, ‘‘ shall stay on 
here in the house and keep those martial colored men amused 
till you are safely out of the way.’’ 

‘I’m reckoned rather good myself at entertaining people,’’ 
said Tom. ‘“‘I’Il stay with you.”’ 

‘More fool you, then. Now, Miss Norreys, please, you 
must go. Please remember it isn’t only yourself that you 
are risking. Colonel Emmott and my mother have their fine 
old Southern pride, bless ’em, and they won’t take care of 
their own skins till they've seen to the comfort of their 
guests.’’ 

The girl moved reluctantly. ‘‘ But [ don’t like leaving 

; you—and Mr. Thompson. 
Why can’t you come, too, 
and leave the house? ’’ 


found the place clear, they’d 
run on and nip us before we 
got to the creek, or shoot us 
down on the ferry. As it is, 
they’ll stay here till you’re 
over, and once the boat’s 

adrift then you’re all right. 
The French Broad’s in flood, 
and it’s no easy job to swim 
St 

“Then you'll be in no 
danger? You'll come on 
afterward?’’ She looked at 
Tom. ‘ Both of you?’’ 

““Yes, yes, yes,’’ said 
Emmott. ‘‘ Take Thompson 
with you if you want him. 
I can do alone.”’ 

Mary Norreys crimsoned, 
and went, which was what 
John Emmott wanted; and 
when he and Tom had seen 
the three of them well off 
down the river track they 
turned again to the house. 

*“* Now, look here,” said 
Emmott, ‘‘there’s your horse 
tied to that tree branch. 
Just you mount and quit. 
There’s nothing commercial 
about this job. There’s 
nothing to be made out of 


‘* It will be quite a pleas- 
ant change.’’ 

“*T tell you plainly we 
haven’t a cat-in-oven 
chance.”’ 

‘“‘As I have seen the 
troops for myself, and 
counted cocoanuts, I guess 
it will be a tight job keeping them off. What’s the plan? 
We can’t hold the whole of the house against them. It’s 
too big. Besides, it’s all windows and doorways.”’ 

‘* There’s a storeroom inside, with stone walls and one 
door. Wecan finish up there. Listen! ’’ 

A chorus of voices, not unmusical, singing John Brown’s 
Body, made itself heard in gradual crescendo. 

‘* By the Lord, the brutes are here already. Well, we'll go 
to the front door to receive them.’”’ 

‘Wait a minute,’”’ said Tom. ‘‘ I’ve a few necessaries on 
my saddle.’”’ He went around the piazza, unstrapped the 
roll of cartridges from his saddle, and turned the old troop 
horse loose, with a thump on the quarters, to make the best 
of his chances. Then he loaded his gun and snapped up the 
breech. ‘‘ Now,” he said, ‘‘ I’m quite ready to help you with 
your entertainment.’’ 

John Brown’s Body came nearer, to the accompaniment of 
a good flat-footed tramp, and Tom, who had a fine ear for a 
tune, perched himself on a piazza rail and joined in. 

John Emmott opened the front door and stepped inside. 
‘* Better come in here under cover,”” he advised. ‘‘ They’ll 
shoot you like a partridge when they come around the corner 
of the trees there.’’ 

The black soldiers swung out into sight, saw him, and 
bubbled into quick excitement. Their song snapped off in 
the middle of a bar; Tom’s kept on bravely. He knew that 
time was of value if the retreating party were to get across 
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the French Broad undisturbed, and took his chances accord- 
ingly. The soldiers halted thirty yards away from him, and 
an officer harangued him. The officer said that if he would 
throw down his gun, and come out and surrender, he should 
be taken away and given fair trial. Otherwise he would 
be shot. The same offer applied to Colonel Emmott and all 
the other people in the house. 

‘* But, Great Brown!’’ said Tom, ‘‘ what on earth do you 
want to arrest me for? I’m a blameless Englishman, and I 
haven’t been in North Carolina a couple of days.’’ 

‘You know, sar; you know what you’ve done.’’ 

‘* I’m bothered if I do.’’ 

** You’re one of the Kuklux trash.’’ 

** Never heard of the gentlemen till a couple of days ago. 
I remember you mentioned their names when I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting you just now in Arden village. Will you 
kindly define?’’ 

The negro officer would not. But he talked enormously, 
and repeated his threats and invitation to surrender. 

‘Nothing of the kind,’’ said Tom. ‘‘I’m a blooming 
Englishman, and if you shoot me there’ll be old mischief to 
pay.’”’ 

They occupied twenty minutes over this edifying wrangle 
before the officer finally lost his temper and gave an order. 
Four bullets flew. Tom sent them in return two charges of 
number six shot, which at thirty yards spread finely, and 
were acknowledged by an uproar of squeals and yells. Then 
he retired through the front door and slammed it behind him. 

‘* Well, you’re a cool hand,’’ said Emmott, ‘* seeing it’s 
the first time you’ ve been shot at.’’ 

**Oh, it isn’t that. I received my baptism of fire years 
ago.’’ 

‘‘Where, you curious person? 
worsted manufacturer.’’ 

‘* Also poacher. It was a keeper who couldn’t run as fast 
as he would have liked, and loosed off out of disappointment. 
Now where’s your fortress? Those jokers will have the door 
down in a minute, and be through half a dozen windows, and 
I’ve no especial fancy for being shot down like a rat in this 
passage.’’ 

** Along here,’’ said.Emmott, and led the way. ‘‘ Whilst 
you were speechifying I’ve been collecting bedding and stuff 
for a breastwork. You kept them off and made time splen- 
didly. By Jove, though, you must be awfully fond of that 
girl, to stay here. You know it means being wiped out.’’ 

“I’m going to marry her when she sees the necessity of it 
as much as I do, and therefore we must use our wits so as not 
to be killed just now. You’ve picked a grand place to hold 
here. We shall be quite in the dark, and so they can’t see 
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where to shoot, whereas out in the hall there they’ll be in the 
light, and we can pick them off like pheasants. They’re 
firmly persuaded that they’ve got your father and a whole 
crew of folks boxed up here.’’ 

‘* They don’t seem in any hurry to get at us.’’ 

‘So much the better. They are letting off temper a bit by 
smashing and bashing furniture aud window-shutters, by the 
sound of them. By the way, what is the trouble all about? 
Not that it matters, of course, but I should like to know just 
out of curiosity.’’ 

‘* Oh, Kuklux.’’ 

‘*That’s just unmeaning gibberish to me. 
explain further?’’ 

‘* It is a sort of secret society which the broken Southern 
gentlemen are using now to get back a reasonable amount of 
the power of the State into their hands. [I agree with that 
object well enough. The present corrupt government forced 
upon us by the Northerners is intolerable. But the Kuklux 
methods I detest.’’ 

‘** What are they?’’ 

‘Oh, murder, murder, murder; that’s what it amounts to. 
And the grimmest part of it is that my father is the President 
of the Klan. But he is my father, and so I’m here covering 
his retreat.’’ 

Tom laughed. ‘‘ We seem a queer pair of champions for 
the cause. There’s humor in it, if only you look at it the 
right way.’’ 

** You’ve an odd notion of what’s funny. Do you notice 
that smell? We’re not going to have our shooting over this 
barricade, after all.’’ 

‘*Fire!’’ said Tom. ‘‘ They’ve set the house ablaze. 
Sensible of them, but ugly for us. How far is it tothe French 
Broad River?”’ 

‘* Our people ought to have it in sight by now. Another 
ten minutes, and I should say they’ll be safe. We can then 
take our choice of staying here to suffocate or fry, or else 
making a dash for the outside and getting a bullet. You bet 
they’1l have all the guns well placed.’’ 

‘Wait a bit,’’ said Tom thoughtfully. ‘‘I haven’t time 
for a funeral just now. I want that girl, and I want a lot of 
other things first. How many doors are there to this house?’’ 

‘* Three.’’ 

‘* And how many windows?’’ 

‘Oh, any number.”’ 

‘‘ That’s awkward. I was hoping there might be one side 
where they wouldn’t have any guns posted.’’ 

‘* There are no windows or doors on the side that backs on 
the woods, of course.’’ 

‘*Good. Then that’s the side on which we leave.”’ 
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Tales of Old Turley—By 


THE POLITICAL MACHINE IN TURLEY 


HE foremost man,among the Democrats in the State was 
i Colonel Bly. The Colonel often declared in his speeches 

that he was a Jeffersonian Democrat from the crown of 
his head to the soles of his feet. This always elicited storms 
of applause from audiences who felt that the Colonel, in thus 
expressing the fact that Jeffersonian Democracy had pene- 
trated and lodged permanently in every fibre of his being, 
had revealed a truth which gave a heroic flavor to his char- 
acter and which promised vast, if not clearly perceived, ad- 
vantages to our common country. 

Colonel Bly had begun at the very bottom in politics as a 
‘‘worker’’ in one of the wards of the largest city in the State. 
He pushed his way upward with remarkable rapidity, but he 
never acquired a really firm grip upon the party organization 
until he completed successfully what was alluded to at the 
time as his famous ‘‘ deal’’ with the Shiawassee Indians. 

The Colonel was the principal owner of a bank in the town 
of Donovan. It was a very small bank, with a very large 
note-issue, and it was regarded by prudent bankers as an 
institution with which dealings should be conducted with 
extreme circumspection. 

Rather early in his career Colonel Bly, by some means, 
obtained an appointment from the Federal Government as 
disbursing agent for the Shiawassee Indians. To those 
unfortunate children of the forest, herded upon a reservation, 
the Government owed two hundred and eighty thousand dol- 
lars for bounties and land‘purchases. This money was paid 
in gold to Colonel Bly and the theory was that the Colonel 
would convey it bodily to the Shiawassee beneficiaries. 
Colonel Bly had quite different plans for conducting the 
transaction. He procured from his bank two hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars of its notes, and, depositing the gold, 
he proceeded to the reservation, turned over the notes to the 
chief of the tribe, took his receipt in full, and then came 
home. The bank failed four days before the guileless red 
men could have managed, by any means, to present the notes 
for redemption, 

This was regarded by the politicians generally as a mas- 
terpiece of dexterous business, and from that moment, his 
genius for practical politics fully recognized, and the condi- 
tion of his fortunes making him the object of envy, Colonel 
Bly assumed the leadership of his party in the State. 

The Colonel’s declared position was that of the party’s 
leader. In fact he was its master. He knew how to make 
concessions here and there, particularly in small local elec- 
tions, where the people might have grown restive under inter- 
ference from an outsider; but upon the whole his will was 
law, and if he wished a man to be nominated for any office 
that man’s name appeared upon the ticket. He had made 
and he directed a great organization which had effective 
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operation in every part of the State. His man managed the 
machinery in each county, and answered to the Colonel for 
that county. 

The Colonel always owned the State Treasurer, and the 
Treasury always had balances running up into millions. 
The law designated no public depositories and of course said 
nothing about interest upon deposits of public money. But 
the money always was placed in banks, and the use of it was 
worth much to these institutions. The Bank of Turley, for 
example, could have sworn that it never paid a dollar of 
interest to anybody for such deposits; but the results would 
have been unpleasant for the directors if they had been asked 
if they ever contributed to the Democratic campaign fund, or 
if such contributions would foot up anywhere near to three 
per cent. upon such deposits. The Colonel handled all the 
campaign funds and never had an audit or an accounting. 
The Colonel had always avoided the inconvenient practice of 
keeping books. 

Thus the Colonel had plenty of money for himself and 
plenty of offices to give his friends. Popularity could have 
no more solid basis. But, besides, the Colonel was known 
to all the workers and to many of the rank and file as a 
mighty good fellow. He was always smiling. He never 
forgot a man’s name, and many an humble voter who had 
never ventured to aspire for himself even to the smallest 
office had been thrilled through all his nerve-centres to have 
the Colonel, who had not met him for years, come to him at 
a ‘‘ grand rally’’ and clap him on the shoulder and say 
‘Hello, Bill!” 

The Colonel was a plain man, a man of the people; neat 
and modest in his dress; able to speak like an educated man 
with the educated, but quite at ease with dislocated syntax 
and slang when he met alone those helpers and subordinates 
whom he was pleased to call ‘‘ the boys.’’ 

It was said of the Colonel by all the boys that “‘ he always 
stood by his friends.’’ This and the fact that he was from 
centre to circumference a Jeffersonian Democrat were his 
only apparent virtues. That he always stood by his friends 
was constantly repeated by the voters who hoped some day to 
have the privilege of his friendship. 

And it wastrue. The man who served him rarely failed 
to obtain substantial reward, and any of his adherents who got 
into office and then got into trouble by misusing the public 
money always had the protecting arm of the Colonel thrown 
around him. Either the Colonel made good the loss or he 
had the jury fixed, or he provided the unfortunate man with 
a place in the consular service. But the one friend whom the 
Colonel always stood by most faithfully was the Colonel 
himself. 

Billy Grimes had control in the county in which Turley was 
situated; and he would have been permitted to conduct this 
October local election without interference from the Colonel 
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‘But how, man, how? We can’t pick a hole in that solid 
masonry in the time that’s left us.’’ 

‘“‘ Through the floor. Here, give me that big, ugly knife of 
yours. I’m the stronger, and I’m the better carpenter of the 
two, and we must hurry. This smoke’s getting bad. The 
house is built on stone piles, you see, and underneath there jt 
will be full of smoke by this. We must cut a hole down to 
it. Once we’re through this floor we shall have a clear run 
of it to cover. It’s all America to a tin tack they haven't 
wasted men by putting anybody to guard the solid side of the 
house.’’ 

Tom, with the knife in a lusty fist, hacked and sliced and 
splintered at the boarding of the floor, coughing the smoke 
from his lungs, and bedewing his work with perspiration, 
Over and above them the dry woodwork of the house crackled 
and roared. Outside were the negro militiamen with itching 
trigger-fingers. Around all were the ruined plantation and 
primeval North Carolina woods. 

Slowly the tough boarding gave under the knife-slashes, 
nearer and noisier grew the fire. The stone walls of the 
storeroom splintered under the heat. The doorway was like 
the throat of a chimney. Only near the floor could they 
breathe at all, and even there the stinging smoke was like to 
have choked them. But at last a small hole was cut through, 
and Tom got his powérful hands into the gap and wrenched 
away a board. He tried the boards on either side; they hove 
at them together: but none would budge. They had to be 
painfully cut through with the knife before they would yield. 

Flames began to dart in at them through the doorway in 
hungry yellow tongues. Tom hacked, and slashed, and 
wrenched, and strove: two boards gone now, and a third 
yielding. The heat was intolerable, and the clothes on their 
backs were singeing in spite of the drench of perspiration. 
For a moment Tom thought he was going to lose Mary 
Norreys, after all. 

One more gigantic effort and another board yielded, and 
the gap was made sufficiently large. There was no standing 
on precedence now. Tom crammed Emmott through into the 
unseen below, and followed, with a yellow sheet of flame flick- 
ering over his head. He beat and kicked Emmott into con- 
ciousness, and together they tottered through the reek, with 
the walls and floors of the house thundering to blazing ruin 
above them. The smoke drove in a solid wall down to the 
edge of the trees and gave them cover, and presently they 
found themselves lying, breathless and scorched, in a cool 
green fern-patch beyond probable reach of harm. 

It was five days later than this, and after considerable 
wandering and adventure, that the pair of them came up to 
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but for the fact that Davis Cook, the plumber, actually had 
the audacity to propose that he, Davis Cook, should be 
placed upon the Democratic ticket as candidate for school 
director in Turley. 

When the Colonel heard of this and remembered how Davis 
Cook had once spoken at the Presbyterian Church meeting 
of him and his proffered contribution and his methods of get- 
ting money, he considered it his duty to come to Turley at 
once, and to give orders that Davis Cook should be refused a 
nominati6n at the hands of a party whose master he had thus 
scandalously assailed. 

To the Colonel it seemed bad enough that one of his sub- 
jects should have the hardihood to reflect unfavorably upon 
his financial methods, but it was quite intolerable—it was 
menacing —that such a man should presume to name himself 
for a public office without consulting the Colonel or his 
representatives; without obtaining permission from the ruler 
of the State and as if he were a free man ina free community. 
It was plain enough that the whole political machine might 
go to pieces if the Colonel’s subjects should acquire the 
notion that they could run for office in obedience to mere 
erratic individual impulse; and the consequences might be 
serious if the practice should become common of referring to 
the Colonel’s wealth as plunder and of classifying him among 
thieves. An example must be made of this presumptuous 
and preposterous plumber, so that discipline should be 
maintained. 

After careful review of the whole situation and discussion 
of the availability of several men as candidates to run against 
Cook, Grimes made up his mind to put up the name of Rufus 
Potter, Captain Elijah Bluitt’s hired man. This decision had 
warm approval from the Colonel. 

Rufus seemed to possess many advantages. He was 4 
horny-handed workingman, but he ranked much lower in 
the scale than Davis Cook, who, after all, was a mastef- 
plumber and might reasonably be classed among the 
employers and oppressors of labor. This would attract the 
element in the party that always came to the polls and voted. 
Rufus was endeared to them, also, by the fact that his speech 
was even less refined than that of Davis Cook. He u 
more slang and his dislocations of syntax were little less than 
appalling to educated people. Rufus, very visibly and 
emphatically, was a man of the common people. He s' 
near to the bottom. To this was added the not unimportant 
fact that Rufus had been a sailor, serving under his country $ 
flag, and bearing about with him in Turley the agreeable rep- 
utation of being a man who had seen the world and 
borne himself well in the midst of dreadful dangers. 

After an active and lively canvass of the Third Ward by 
Davis Cook in his own behalf and by the regular party work- 
ers in the interests of Rufus Potter, the primary election was 
held on a Saturday night, late in August. ‘3 

















There were only two hundred and twenty Democrats all 
told in the Third Ward of Turley, and of these one hundred 
and seventy contributed to the cause of popular self- 
government and to the general uplift of the community by 
remaining at home. One hundred and thirty-four of these 
forgot that the primary election was to be held upon that 
night. Some thought it was the preceding Saturday night, 
and some thought it was the next Saturday night. 

Mr. Grimes had a firm statesmanlike grasp upon the situa- 
tion, and it became apparent to his discerning mind early in 
the day that if he depended upon his own people to rally to 
his standard the cause was lost; and so he had arrangements - 
made for voting thirty-three Democrats from other wards for 
Rufus and three disreputable Whigs and one rather loose 
Know-Nothing from the Third Ward. Davis Cook received 
sixty votes and Rufus had eighty-seven, honest and dis- 
honest. The tellers, Billy Grimes’ own men, gave Rufus the 
certificate declaring that he had the regular nomination. 

There was joy that night in the home of Potter. Rufus sat 
about, trying to have his mind grasp the full meaning of this 
wonderful experience that had cometo him. The effort stag- 
gered him. Every now and then he felt his head swim, and 
he put his hand upon the table to steady himself. 

But Mrs. Potter’s mental vision swept easily over the whole 
field, and more. * 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you, Maud,’’ she said triumphantly to her 
oldest girl, who was helping to wash the dishes, ‘‘ that your 
father’s elements of greatness would yet have distinguished 
recognition before he died, and that his fellow-countrymen 
would not much longer permit the bold mariner who had 
found his pathway hither and thither upon the trackless waste 
of water amid a thousand perils to remain in ignominious 
obscurity? Itold you so, Rufus. Your wife knew you had it 
in you; and now it is out, and you will be clothed with 
authority, and will sit in official session to direct how the 
blessings of education shall be showered down upon infant 
minds; and some day when you have done good and faithful 
service in the School Board the 
vista will open, and when dear 
Sammy comes back from his voy- 
ages he will find you in Congress, 
sitting there in the halls of legisla- 
tion and directing the destinies of 
the greatest nation on this earth. 
I saw it, Maud, from the very, very 
first; and said to myself when I 
married your father that he was 
born for great things—really great 
things, such as no mere pipe- 
twisting, soldering plumber ever 
could be capable of.’’ 

Rufus heard her with delight, 
aud as he heard the feeling began 
to creep over him that perhaps 
Destiny was indeed leading him 
toward a higher sphere; but he was 
haunted also by some sort of fear 
that he should not be quite certain 
what to do when he got there. 

Davis Cook, defeated by the 
Democrats, was promptly nomi- 
nated by the Whigs, who jumped 
at such a chance to win a victory; 
and Davis began at once his can- 
vass of the ward and of the adja- 
cent township which voted with 
the ward. 

One of his first visits was paid to 
Doctor Quelch, the most influential 
man inthe neighborhood. He 
found the doctor in his office and 
was invited to enter and take a seat. 

“IT come to see you, doctor,’’ 
said Davis, ‘‘to ask for your vote 
and support for me for school 
director.’ 

“T see,’’? said the doctor. ‘‘ You 
won’t mind, Davis, if I ask you 
what qualifications you have for 
the office of director of the public 
schools? ’’ 

“None whatever!’ replied 
Davis with emphasis. 

“Give me your hand, Davis,’’ 
said the doctor, rising. ‘‘ You shall 
have my vote. I like your frankness. But, Davis, why then 
are you running for the place? Why do you desire it?’’ 

“‘Simply because Colonel Bly wants to keep me out. He 
says I sha’n’t have the place, and I am determined to beat 
him if I can.’ 

‘“‘Good!’’ said the doctor. ‘‘ The motive is not exactly 
lofty, but I admire pluck and I have no admiration for Bly. 
I will vote for you, but you will not be elected.’’ 

““Why not?’? 

““ Because the Democrats are running against you a man 
less capable than you are.’’ 

“Potter? ’”’ 

“Yes. If they had put up a highly educated man, full of 
power, and preéminently qualified to perform the duties, 
you could have beaten him. But you can’t beat Rufus.’’ 

“You think not?’’ 

“‘ Potter is probably less fit to direct public education than 
any man in the township. That fact seems to me to make 
his election almost certain.’’ 

‘I know. That’s the way.it goes. But I am going to try, 
anyway.’’ 
“Very well. 


“ Davis, you made a mistake 
when you said you are not 
qualified for school director” 


Do your best and I will stand by you, but 


don’t expect victory.’’ 
_Davis Cook rose and picked up his hat, intending to take 
his leave. 
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‘* Are you in a hurry, Davis?’’ asked Doctor Quelch. 
ce No.”’ 

‘* Sit down, then. Smoke a pipe. 
with you a little while.’’ 

Doctor Quelch gave to Cook a pipe and tobacco, and 
filling a pipe for himself the two began to smoke. 

** Davis,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘I want some information. 
You are a mechanic and an honest man; and you know you 
can trust me if you are willing to reveal some of the secrets 
of the brotherhood.’’ 

‘*YVes,’’ said Davis. 
Tell you in a minute.”’ 

‘Well, Davis, let me state the case. When I built this 
house there were thirteen flues upon the plan, heat-flues and 
smoke-flues. When the house was completed I found that 
every one of those flues was blocked with bricks and mortar. 
The men who constructed them, while constructing them, 
deliberately dropped brickbats and mortar and other stuff 
into them and made them useless. I have heard scores of 
other people say that the same thing was done with their 
houses. It is, in short, the universal practice. I infer that 
there is a motive. Now, Davis, I want to know what it is. 
Why does a man who takes the trouble to build a hole simul- 
taneously choke it up?’’ 

‘I dunno,’’ said Davis thoughtfully, puffing out the 
smoke, ‘‘ but “ 

‘*One moment,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘ Before you answer, 
let me say that this same rule appears to operate in all 
trades. If you have your shoes re-soled the shoemaker 
always leaves pegs inside, doesn’t he?’’ 

‘* Always,’’ said Davis. 

‘* Although he knows that you cannot wear shoes in that 
condition. When a painter comes up here to work, he never 
fails to fill the keyholes in the doors with paint, and to put 
upon the window sashes paint which will not dry for a year 
and which makes the sashes immovable. Isn’t that so ?”’ 
‘Exactly!’ said Davis. ‘‘I never knowed it to fail.’’ 


I should like to talk 


‘Pll tell you anything I know. 








‘‘T had steam-heat put into my house, and of course there 
is a water-gauge in the boiler in the cellar. For months I 
could never perceive any water in the gauge, and at last I had 
the thing torn out and I found that the workman, in finishing 
up his job, had driven a wooden plug into the pipe which 
should feed the gauge. Odd, wasn't it?’’ 

“*Not at all,’’ said Davis. ‘‘ That was as good a way as 
any of making trouble.’’ 

‘* Well, I told you that I intended to put expensive paper 
on the ceiling of the room beneath and asked you to make the 
pipes tight. Do you remember the bathroom? ”’ 

** Perfectly.’’ 

‘* And you remember, do you, that the pipes did not leak a 
drop for more than two weeks; but the moment the paper 
was on the ceiling underneath, and the paper-hangers had 
gone home, that very moment the pipes began to leak. 
Now, Davis, let me ask you, did you time it?’’ 

“‘T wouldn’t like to say that,’’ said Davis, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe and refilling it. ‘‘ Not just that, but the 
pipe was bound to leak sooner or later, and it was just a part 
of the general crookedness of things that it waited till the 
paper was ready.’’ 

‘* What is your theory about it, Davis?’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Davis Cook, relighting his pipe and leaning 
back in his chair, ‘‘ I’ll tell you how it is, only I dunno as 
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you will care to listen, for you have to go away back to get 
the start of the thing.’’ . 

‘* Back to what?’’ 

‘* Well, you see, things was built crooked in this world on 
purpose. There ain’t nothing that was arranged to go 
exactly right. You know better than I do, doctor, that if we 
went sailing along through life smooth and pleasant, like 
drifting with the tide, we’d never amount to nothing; now, 
would we?’’ 

** ee 

‘* Very well, then; there’s big troubles and there’s little 
troubles. You may lose your money or your health or your 
relations, or you may not; but, anyhow, it’ll rain on the day 
you fix for a picnic, or your train’ll be late the day you par- 
ticularly want to make a connection with another train, or 
you'll stub your toe so you can’t walk just as you arrange 
for a pedestrian tour, or the rain’ll come on hard when 
you’ve left home without your umbrella (did you ever notice 
that?), or a frightful bore’ll drop in to see you just when 
you thought you'd tike to be alone. It’s always that way, 
isn’t it?’’ 

‘* Yes;”’ 

‘You start out in life believing that you’re going to have 
nearly perfect bliss, and lo and behold! there’s something 
every day in the year and nearly every hour in the day to 
worry and annoy you. Now, why is it, doctor? Why is it?’’ 

‘* What is your theory, Davis?’’ 

‘* It’s like this. Here we have, as the books say, evidence 
of design. The road of life was made rough on purpose. 
And why? Doctor, you know well enough. It was made so 
for our good.’’ 

‘*T have heard something like that before, I think,’’ said 
the doctor. 

‘Of course! If things was always right, life would be too 
easy. We need discipline—discipline of adversity. It 
makes us strong to fight trouble. Our patience is tried, and 
so we know we have patience and we get more patience, and 
so forth. You know all about it.’’ 

‘And you think the man who 
chokes a flue is appointed to help 
the thing along?’’ 

‘‘Certainly. Probably: he never 
quite means to choke the flue. Some 
overpowering agency directs him, 
makes him careless, throws him off 
his guard. He plays his part in the 
great drama of life. The man who 
chokes the flue or fixes the pipe to 
leak is working to make men better. 
You might call him the Ange! of 
Discipline.’’ 

** You think, then, that the whole 
matter is supernatural? ’’ 

** Well, I don’t know as I quite 
call it that. It’s just the way things 
is fixed. You try to toss a book on 
the table and it falls on the floor. 
If you tried to throw it on the floor 
it would have fell on the table. You 
go-through your house in the dark 
and hold your arms straight in front 
of you, and an open door goes be- 
tween your arms and you hit your 
nose. You could hardly steer straight 
enough in broad daylight to get the 
door into the space between your 
arms, but you do it sure in the dark. 
Out in the ocean you sail along for 
days and never see a sight of a ship. 
Let a fog come up and it’s five chances 
to one you’ll have a collision in two 
hours! No, I don’t exactly say 
supernatural; them’s just the lines 
on which the world is built. There 
ain’t no intention that things’ll go 
straight.’’ 

‘‘Then it’s your thought that a 
hidden power compelled you to fix 
the pipe in my bathroom so that it 
would leak?’’ 

‘““Well, I don’t want to shirk no 
responsibility, or to blame anybody 
else. But the fact is, I did my very 
best. I thought it was all tight and 
snug. But there had to bea hitch 
somewhere for your uplifting toward higher things, and so I 
s’pose my attention was called off, by some mysterious influ- 
ence, from a weak place in the joint, and you had the benefit. 
You learned something more about self-control and the hol- 
lowness of life when the water came through on the ceiling 
paper. No doubt you are this very minute nearer Heaven 
because I inadvertently missed that tender place in the 
joint. It ought to have been added to my bill.’’ 

‘* Davis,’’ said the doctor, rising and extending his hand, 
‘‘you made a mistake when you said you are not qualified 
for school director. A mind like yours would be of incalcu- 
lable value in that service. I thank you for your explana- 
tion. It is entirely satisfactory. Your bill would not have 
been satisfactory if it had been larger. The catastrophe to 
which you refer may have supplied an impulse to the higher 
life. Maybeso; but I shouldn’t have been willing to have 
a cash valuation put upon the experience. Depend upon my 
vote and my influence in your campaign. Davis, I wish we 
had more men like you.’’ 

Then Davis shook hands with the doctor, went out, 
mounted his light wagon bearing the inscription, ‘* Davis 
Cook, Plumbing & Gas-fitting ; Wind-Mills & Pumps, Turley,”’ 
and drove off to ask Major Gridley for his vote, while 
hooey em shut his office door and had a quiet laugh to 

imself. 
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The Affair of the Cachalot—?ins Gene 


private secretary to 

the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, was a good 
deal of a fooi; and, moreover, 
he was wildly in love. And 
yet even foolish young Duck- 
worth paused and reflected, when 
Mrs. Carmichael (the object of his 


Y ‘privs Duckworth, 


adoration) made that peculiar re- : \ 
quest of him — nothing else than that ; X Oi. 
he should procure for her an impres- Nast 

sion of the Great Seal of the Georgian 

Confederacy. her. (eal | 


It had been some months since Mrs. 
Carmichael had become the bright partic- 
ular star in the young Duckworth firmament. 
He had run across her in the Museum of the 
Foreign Office—it contains, as you know, many 
valuable manuscripts and facsimiles of rare state papers, 
and if one is interested in that sort of thing the place is well 
worth a visit. It is hardly necessary to add that young 
Duckworth had only happened in by the merest chance that 
fateful afternoon. 

There were a dozen other people in the room and yet it 
was young Duckworth to whom Mrs. Carmichael applied for 
some trifling bit of information on the subject of protocols. 
He could not help noticing what a remarkably pretty woman 
she was and he actually forgot that the chief was somewhat 
impatiently awaiting his return. It appeared that Mrs. 
Carmichael’s particular hobby was seals, and she was en- 
thusiastically interested in the waxen impressions attached 
to the old yellow parchments belonging to the Georgian state 
archives. On the earlier documents the seal was, of course, 
the royal one, Georgia being still a colony of the crown. 
Later, when the Provisional Government had been established, 
the royal seal had given place to the historic ‘‘Snake and 
Pine Tree,’’ and this in turn had been superseded by the 
ridiculous ‘‘ Whangdoodle,’’ designed by Rumbold, who, as 
a portrait painter of fair abflity, should have known better. 
The ‘‘ Keystone’’ seal came next and it was not so bad, 
artistically speaking. But the busybodies were still unsatis- 
fied, and so Winslow and French were afforded the opportu- 
nity to create their nameless atrocities. Finally, in the early 
fifties, the present Great Seal was adopted and it bids fair 
to hold its own. It is not a work of art by any means, but it 
might have been worse—oh, so very much worse. Mrs. 
Carmichael examined with prolonged attention the official 
impressions attached to the few modern documents that were 
thought worthy of being kept in the cases. She complained 
that the design was difficult to make out. 

‘Reminds you of the Man with the Hoe,’’ she remarked 
at length. ‘‘ Curious, but I don’t remember ever having seen 
before a picture or engraving of the Great Seal. I should 
have supposed that it would be in all the schoolbooks.’’ 

Young Duckworth explained gravely that the use of the 
seal for other than official business was an act of high treason, 
and also that reproduction of its design in any form was for- 
bidden— it was a misdemeanor, and was punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. 

‘The Man with the Hoe isn’t such a bad guess, either,’’ 
he went on. ‘‘ The figure is supposed to typify the dignity 
of agricultural labor, but it might just as well represent me 










“How good of you —is it 
the Seal itself ?” she 


whispered eagerly supposed to have immense business interests in the 


in my usual bunker at the Powhatan Golf Club. 
You see I have my niblick in hand. Funny, isn’t it? 
But who cares or knows?’’ 

The explanation apparently whetted Mrs. Car- 
michael’s desire to add to her collection an im- 
pression of the Great Seal of the Georgian Con- 
federacy. But she said nothing more at the time, 
and young Duckworth politely conducted her to his 
office and exhibited the heavy hand-made bond- 
paper which was always used for the formal dip- 
lomatic notes of the F. O. She was interested — 
immensely so—and, as it happened, young Duck- 
worth did not take the trouble to count over the pre- 
cious sheets after her departure. It was not until 
six months had passed that the shortage was dis- 
covered and then it had ceased to be of importance. 

It was two days later, at a reception at the 
Soulian Ambassador’s, that Mrs. Carmichael had 
made the extraordinary request already mentioned 
and that young Duckworth had actually stopped to 
consider. And yet on Friday of that same week he 
had joined her on the Mall and had taken ad- 
vantage of the moment of salutation to slip into 
her hand a flat, round object about the size of a 
marmalade-jar cover. Her beautiful eyes flashed 
expressive gratitude and the package disappeared 
into her sable muff. 

‘* How good of you—is it the Seal itself?’’ she 
whispered eagerly. 

‘Well, hardly,’’ stammered young Duckworth 
confusedly. ‘‘It’s a sort of a—er—replica, you 
know.”’ 

She held out her hand and young Duckworth bent 
over it. His face was flushed; he was conscious that 
he had done a questionable thing. But then he was 
very much in love and Mrs. Carmichael had a 
peculiarly insistent way about her. , 


‘Who is Mrs. Carmichael?’’ Well, a good many 
persons had asked that question and no one had been 
able to answer it in a perfectly satisfactory way. 
But she seemed to know nice people and she man- 
aged, in some mysterious way, to get passed along 
from one to another, the natural ending being her 
final acceptance everywhere. Certainly, she enter- 
tained charmingly in her apartments at the Somerset 
and she had a perfect genius for the delicious messes 
that you concoct for yourself in a chafing-dish —the 
sort that taste so particularly good after a cold drive 
back from the theatre. Mrs. Carmichael did not 


ww \ 
* 4a An 
Yaak reer Wokad Acne approve of public restaurants—their extravagance, 


© ¢' or perhaps it was the publicity involved. 
Mr. Carmichael? Well, there was a gentleman 
of that name and he appeared to be a creditable 


figurehead for the establishment. He was popularly 


far North and he was frequently away from home 
for a week at atime. When he was in Wellington he spec- 
ulated moderately on the Street and was popular with the 
inhabitants of that curiously constituted republic of finance. 
At his broker’s office he was commonly called ‘‘ the Com- 
modore’’ and to his few intimates he was Jock. Finally, 
he was in love with his wife, but this last was a profound 
secret, even to the lady in question. Or knowing, she did 
not care, which is much the same thing. 

There was still another member of this happy family — Mr. 
Muir, Mr. Robert Muir to be exact, and the brother of Mrs. 
Carmichael. ‘‘ Rab” they called him, and people, unfa- 
miliar with Scotticisms, were apt to misunderstand, partic- 
ularly as Mr. Robert Muir had white hair and pinkish eyes. 
They imagined that the nickname was a contraction of rabbit 
and ‘‘ the Rabbit’’ became the popular soubriquet of this the 
third member of the Carmichael household. 

And yet ‘‘ the Rabbit’’ was the brains of the trio. It was 
he who had engineered the minor deals in Jessup and 
Maidstone, and now that they were in Wellington they looked 
to him for the final stroke, the grand coup. He did get the 
idea at last and broached it cautiously to Jock and Evelyn. 
They hesitated a little naturally and then embraced it with 
ardor. 

“‘It will be a killing,’ said ‘“‘the Rabbit’’ thoughtfully, 
‘*and when it’s over it will have to be up stakes and away 
for the other edge of the world.’”’ 

**So much the better,’’ answered Mrs. Carmichael. ‘‘These 
Wellingtonians do not amuse me; they take themselves so 
seriously.”’ 


‘And so your chief won’t be able to come to my river 
party,’’ pouted Mrs. Carmichael. ‘‘ How horrid of him! ’’ 

She and young Duckworth were standing in a secluded 
corner of the conservatories. The band was playing a final 
number and through the heavy hangings of the ballroom 
windows filtered rays of pale rose light—the coming dawn. 
“‘ He actually refuses,’’ she exclaimed indignantly. 

‘“‘He is going out of town,’’ explained young Duckworth. 
““ You see the Cachalot affair did get settled at last and the 
chief is leaving for the Southwest, Thursday night —the ten 
train.’’ 

** Cachalot?”’ 

‘Yes; the Cachalot fisheries. Cymria had to give in all 
along the line,’”? and young Duckworth gurgled joyously. 


By Van Tassel Sutphen 


‘*** Old Nobs’ thinks himself pretty ‘ slim,’ but the chief can 
give him cards and spades and little casino and then thrash 


* him out of his boots.’’ 


‘* How nice,’’ said Mrs. Carmichael vaguely. ‘‘‘ Nobs’ 
is the Cymric Ambassador, isn’t he?”’ 

‘*¥Yes; and I’m supposed to be hard at it, drawing up the 
official note. It must goto him to-morrow night —only, by 
Jove! it’s Wednesday morning now —to-night then.’’ 

Mrs. Carmichael arose suddenly. ‘‘ I see Jock is looking 
this way,’’ she said. ‘‘And everybody is going.’’ 

‘*} shall see you again—when?’”’ 

‘On Thursday, if you like, at four. Good-by.’’ 

The infatuated youth tried to keep possession of that cool 
little hand, but its owner slipped away from him quite easily 
and was gone. 

Mrs. Carmichael bloomed out like a rose after her cold bath 
—there was notime for sleep that Wednesday morning. Jock 
was inclined to be sulky, but Mrs. Carmichael made him a 
bracer with her own hands and he left for the Street in quite 
his usual spirits. 

“If he will only keep straight for twenty-four hours,’’ said 
Mrs. Carmichael, a trifle anxiously. 

‘* No fear,’’ returned ‘‘the Rabbit’’ confidently. ‘‘T let 
him hear the whip crack once or twice this morning and he 
knows that my eyes are everywhere. And now for work! 
Have you any real goose-quills on hand, or shal! I send out 
for some? ”’ 

‘* Silly, isn’t it?’’ replied the lady, upsetting a pen tray in 
her fruitless search. ‘‘As if diplomats couldn’t be like 
ordinary people and use steel pens or even the typewriter. 
But here’s-one that will do and we’d better go into your den 
for peace and quiet. Anybody is liable to walk in on us 
here.”’ 

It was after two o’clock before ‘‘ the Rabbit’’ expressed 
himself as satisfied with the result of their labors. A modest 
cutlet and salad were quickly dispatched and then Mrs. 
Carmichael betook herself contentedly to bed. Mr. Muir 
indulged only in a couple of yawns and a cigarette; he must 
go down town to see how Jock was getting along with his 
attack on consols. 

‘*The Commodore’’ had been doing splendidly. Not a 
single drink and he had been selling Georgian consols all 
day long. The price had remained fairly steady, but the 
attack was beginning to attract some attention. What could 
be a surer thing than Georgian national bonds? The wheat 
crop was to be bigger than ever this year and there was not 
a cloud in the political sky. Even that troublesome Cachalot 
matter had been satisfactorily settled—at least, so the wise 
ones of the Street understood. Such news always leaks out 
first through private channels; by to-morrow morning it 
would be public property. The Cymric Ambassador was to 
receive the formal notice of agreement this, Wednesday, 
afternoon or evening. As a natural consequence consols 
ought to advance slightly. 

It was against this favorable current that Jock Carmichael 
was pulling single-handed. His usually ruddy face had a 
touch of pallor as he told ‘‘the Rabbit ’’ what he had done. 
‘* We’re getting down to the bottom of the stocking,”’ he said 
ruefully, ‘‘and it’s an eternity to three o’clock. The last 
quotation was an eighth up.’”’ 

‘‘Pve brought you the reserve,’”’ answered ‘‘ the Rabbit” 
with the utmost coolness; ‘‘ every dollar outside of the pas- 
sage money, but don’t use it in driblets. Wait until the 
pinch is inevitable and then give one good hard smash. 
Sure you understand? Well, I’m off.” 

A few minutes before three, Georgian consols hardened 
rapidly. ‘‘ The Commodore’”’ waited until the last moment 
—it was skillfully calculated—and then he delivered his 
smash. Consols weakened, wavered and finally closed a 
quarter below the highest of the day. It was a near thing, 
but Jock had succeeded in getting all his money up and in 
holding the market. Now that the strain was over, he 
wanted a drink badly, but even as he stood before the bar he 
hesitated. A fig for ‘‘ the Rabbit ’’ and his nasty tongue, but 
there was Evelyn and she was building high upon the chances 
of this adventure. So Jock Carmichael, to his own intense 
surprise, went home without his usual drink and reported 
progress. 

It was at nine o'clock that evening when a uniformed mes- 
senger left the Foreign Office and drove away in what pur- 
ported to be a department coupé. The driver had been given 
the address of the Cymric Ambassador on Exton Hill, but, 
curiously enough, the carriage, which at once started off at a 
rapid pace, did not take the direct route through Little York 
Street, but kept edging riverward. An hour later it was 
going, still at top speed, in an exactly opposite direction. 
The messenger returned to the Foreign Office on Saturday 
morning and reported for duty. He had no camplaint to 
make about the treatment accorded him, except that he had 
not been allowed to deliver his message and he had now to 
return it to the Chief Clerk of the F. O. with all its seals 
intact. A remarkable episode this. 

And yet at half after nine precisely, on that same 
Wednesday evening, a carriage did draw up at the big house 
on Exton Hill and a Georgian state messenger climbed the 
broad steps and touched the electric button. His Excellency, 
the Cymric Ambassador, received him in the library. As it 
happened, ‘‘ Old Nobs’’ was alone that evening, not even an 


assistant secretary of legation being in sight. . 
The Ambassador took and opened the official-looking com- 
munication, with its imposing array of waxen seals. He 
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read it through twice and then deliberately turned it upside- 
down and apparently perused it for the third time. The 
action was expressive of mental perturbation, but it did not 
help solve the mystery. The whole thing was impossible, 
incredible! Yet there was the Great Seal of the Georgian 
Confederacy —the Ambassador fingered it absently. 

‘But, good heavens!’’ and he started to his feet. The 
stiff, crackling sheet slipped from his grasp and fell under 
the table. He bent and tried to pick it up. Parker, the 
footman in attendance, stepped forward toassist him. Their 
heads bumped together and the Cymric Ambassador saw 
stars for one instant and nothing the next. When the dark- 
ness cleared away he was sitting in his chair and the ever- 
faithful Parker was at his side with the brandy bottle and a 
siphon. The note from the Georgian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs — but that had disappeared! 

‘“‘Old Nobs’”’ looked thoughtfully into vacancy for a min- 
ute or so. 

‘‘Order the brougham,’’ he said shortly, and turned to 
mix his brandy and soda. It was a stiff one. 

This was at half after nine on Wednesday evening, you re- 
member, and it will be necessary to go back to the hour of 
seven that same night, when Mr. Robert Muir sent up his 
card to the Managing Editor of the Whirlwind and was 
shortly after shown into the presence of that gentleman. 
“The Rabbit’’ came to the point without 
unnecessary delay. 

“It’s about the Cachalot affair,’’ he said. 

Mr. Ezra Wimby, Managing Editor, smiled 
indulgently. ‘*‘ The Whirlwind,’’ he began 
pompously —— 

“Oh, I don’t mean the Cachalot fisher- 
ies,’ interrupted Mr. Muir rudely. ‘‘ Any 
fool knows about the settlement of that 
business. I am referring to the Cachalot, 
Georgian barkentine, John Lummis, master, 
and now cruising in the South Seas. The 
Marine Register and your own Ship News 
column will confirm these initial partic- 
ulars.’’ 

“Well?” 

Mr. Muir drew his chair close to the 
editorial desk and allowed his voice to sink 
to an impressive semi-whisper. 

“‘On November 3, just six weeks ago to- 
day, the Cachaiot was overhauled by the 
Cymric cruiser, Gorgon, on suspicion of 
being engaged in a filibustering expedi- 
tion. Captain Lummis showed that his 
papers were perfectly regular and dared the 
commander of the Gorgon to interfere with 
him. The Cachalot was lying hove to 
directly under the cruiser’s guns and—well, 
nobody knows just how it happened, but a 
twelve-inch rifle shell was discharged from 
the Gorgon’s main battery. Captain Lum- 
mis and four of his crew were instantly 
killed, and fifteen minutes later the Cachalot 
had sunk beneath the waves.’’ 

‘Sounds interesting,’’? said Mr. Wimby 
cautiously. ‘‘ And where did all this hap- 
pen?”’ 

“Fifty miles southeast of the island of 
Oa,’”’ returned ‘‘the Rabbit’’ promptly. 
“There is no cable communication, as you 
know, nearer than the Messenger Group.’’ 

“Quite true,” assented the Managing 
Editor musingly. ‘‘And the South Seas are 
a roomy place; plenty of chance there for 
queer things to happen. Island of Oa, eh?”’ 

“You know it, perhaps,’’ said Mr. Muir 
calmly. 

“Not at all, but it’s a good name for 
a red-ink extra—catches the eye a block 
off.” He looked at ‘‘ the Rabbit’’ search- 
ingly and then went on: ‘‘ The story has 
merit, Mr. Muir—you see that I speak with 
entire frankness—but some corroborative 
detail will be necessary. Very good, and 
now what compensation ——’’ 

aa have not concluded my confidences,’’ 
said Mr. Muir with a deprecatory wave of 
the hand. ‘‘It is not a question of dollar 
marks, but of our national honor. Can you, 
speaking as man to man, assure me of 
your absolutely unselfish patriotism?” 

Mr. Wimby was a portly gentleman, and 
at the sound of that magic last word he visibly puffed out. 

“The Whirlwind, sir, has a sworn circulation of a million 
aday. I consider that fact a sufficient answer.” 

“It is’? returned Mr. Muir smoothly. ‘‘ Listen, then.’’ 
+ and tried the door—it was shut tight. He tiptoed 


“The news was received through a confidential agent of 
the Foreign Office early yesterday morning. Well, you know 
what a firebrand our Dictator is, and Gregory, of the Foreign 
Affairs, is not a whit behind him. At a secret meeting of the 
Council this morning these two succeeded in forcing through 
an ultimatum which is to be delivered to the Cymric 
Ambassador to-night. According to its terms, Cymria must 
Make an abject apology within twenty-four hours or Lord 
Porterhouse will be handed his passports.” 

i You surprise me,’’ said Mr. Wimby rather weakly. 

That ultimatum must not reach the Cymric Amabssador,”’ 
continued Mr. Muir earnestly. ‘‘ At least, it must not 
remain in his possession. It means war!’’ 

_, War,” repeated Mr. Wimby mechanically. 

_’ But if it can be held back or suppressed, the Dictator 
will have a chance to cool off ; there will be opportunity for 
Sober reflection, for deliberate judgment. You follow me?” 
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**QOh, surely,’’ assented Mr. Wimby hurriedly. 

** You have an agent in the Cymric Ambassador’s employ? ’”’ 

‘Of course; the Whirlwind is everywhere, you know. 
Parker, one of our best men, is in personal attendance upon 
his lordship.’’ 

‘Very good. ‘Through his assistance I can obtain admis- 
sion to the house and the rest is easy. The note shall be 
placed in your hands for safe keeping and as an evidence of 
my good faith. You may expect me back a little after ten.’’ 

Mr. Wimby escorted his visitor to the elevator and bade 
him good-by with deference that filled the office force with 
wonder. Then he sent for the night editor. 

‘‘Oh, good-evening, Foster. You can save over that 
double-headed cat story for Sunday and have everything 
clear for a rush later.’’ 

Then Mr. Wimby strode into the city room and summoned 
every available henchman. 

It had been the easiest possible trick to obtain possession 
of the fatal document. ‘‘ The Rabbit’’ had secured, through 
Parker, a temporary job as an extra doorman, and when “‘ Old 
Nobs’’ dropped the letter under the table ‘‘the Rabbit’’ 
had only to pick it up and keep it. Half an hour later, the 
missing paper was lying on Mr. Wimby’s desk and the 
Cymric Ambassador was driving madly to the residence of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. But just too late. Mr. 





— young Duckworth . . . 


Gregory had left town for a fishing trip to the Southwest. 
His destination had been left unknown. 

“Old Nobs”’ endeavored, as was his duty, to interest 
young Duckworth in the matter, but that gentleman was 
obviously bored by the Ambassador’s ill-timed visit, and of 
course the latter could not be too explicit with a subordinate. 

‘* Certainly, Lord Porterhouse; a note on the Cachalot 
affair was prepared and forwarded to you this evening, and 
we are awaiting your reply. It is the customary procedure, I 
believe. And now, if you will excuse me—an engagement 
at the club,’’ and young Duckworth clattered away, leaving 
““Old Nobs” to drive gloomily homeward and hunt up the 
cipher clerk and code-book. 

Thursday morning at ten o’clock and the stock market was 
about to open. A seething mass of men filled the Street in 
front of the Exchange from curb to curb. ‘‘ War with 
Cymria’’ was on every tongue and every eye was fixed on the 
Whirlwind bulletin-board directly opposite. The story of 
the Cachalot affair had been well told by Mr. Wimby’s bright 
young men and a broad hint had been given of the belligerent 
attitude of the Georgian administration. 

It was a wild opening and Georgian consols dropped ten 
points, to 92, on the first quotation. The victory was in 


was obviously bored by the Ambassador's i//-timed visit 


sight and Jock Carmichael, who had felt a sudden grip on his 
throat at that first click on the ticker, decided that he was 
entitled at last to that drink. He went out and got two, 
then several more. The price of consols continued to fall 
steadily. 

The Cyclone had been badly beaten on this Cachalot affair 
and it thirsted for revenge. In an early morning edition it 
pointed out several inconsistencies and even improbabilities 
in the Whirlwind story, but this exhibition of malice toward 
a successful rival only recoiled upon itself. It was a new 
reporter on the Cyclone staff who discovered that obscure but 
pregnant sentence, set in the smallest of type and hidden 
away in the Ship News column of the Whirlwind, a depart- 
ment which had a well-deserved reputation for its invariable 
accuracy. It read: 

Signaled at Lower Bar, barkentine Cachalot (Ga.), Lummis, 
master ; in ballast from Fort Lucas, December 9. 

In a late edition, the Cyclone repeated these interesting 
words. Only now they were in big block letters and printed 
in carmine ink. Within fifteen minutes a dozen tugs were 
racing madly down the bay to reach and speak the Cachalot. 
The market rallied and sagged again while consols performed 
a war dance. 

‘Imprisonment and fine be hanged!’ exclaimed the 
patriotic Mr. Wimby as he glanced at the Cyclone extra. 
‘‘And my own ship news, too! Damme! 
I’ll show ’em what for. Let the facsimile 
page go, Jameson,’’ he roared down the 
speaking tube. Ten minutes later the Street 
was reading the Georgian ultimatum de- 
livered the night before to the Cymric 
Ambassador. It had been reported in 
facsimile, complete in every detail, includ- 
ing an excellent representation of the Great 
Seal of the Georgian Confederacy. Consols 
immediately fell to 51. 

‘‘The Rabbit’’ had been trying to get Jock 
over the telephone, but had not succeeded. 
It had been understood between them that 
“the Commodore’’ should close out the deal 
at 65, which would net the conspirators an 
even profit of $5,000,000. The bonds were 


hold on a moment longer. ‘‘ The Rabbit’’ 
had been assisting Evelyn with the packing, 
but he dropped everything when he heard 
the boys calling the Cyclone extra and ran 
for a cab. 

On the way down he stopped an instant 
to buy a copy of the last Whirlwind extra, 
containing the facsimile of the purloined 
note. ‘‘Good for Wimby,’’ he ejaculated 
grimly, ‘‘ but the balloon is wobbling badly 
and this is the last pound of ballast. If it 
only gives us half an hour’s more life!’’ 

‘*Hawful news this mornink, sir,’’ re- 
marked young Duckworth’s man as he 
handed his master his morning coffee. 

‘Anybody inquiring for me this morn- 
ing?’’ asked young Duckworth, after a little 
pause. 

‘*There’s four and twenty reporters down 
in the ’all, sir.’’ 

“Show ’em in,” ordered young 
Duckworth. 

There was nothing much to explain. 
According to Mr. Duckworth, the diplo- 
matic note, published by the Whirlwind, was 
a forgery, and an impudent and clumsy one 
at that. 

“‘But the Great Seal of the Confederacy,’”’ 
objected the Whirlwind man. 

‘*My dear fellow,’’ said young Duckworth 
languidly, ‘‘ I admit that it’s a tremendously 
gorgeous and impressive work of art, but 
nevertheless it’s nothing more than the 
handicap medal for class D players that I 
won at the Powhatan Golf Club a week ago 
Saturday. Man with the niblick, you know.”’ 

‘* But how did it get mixed up with the 
Cachalot affair? ’’ persisted the Whirlwind. 

‘That is my business,’ returned young 
Duckworth, with real dignity. ‘‘ Good- 
morning, gentlemen.’’ 

The interview with young Duckworth was 
being bulletined as Mr. Muir dashed up to 
Burlington & Co.’s office. In an inner room 
he found Jock stretched out sound asleep on a sofa and 
breathing heavily. 

‘* Beast,’’? snarled ‘‘the Rabbit.’’ He tried to waken the 
unconscious man, but could not rouse him. The noise in the 
street grew louder and he ran to a window. A barouche was 
just passing, drawn by men instead of horses. In it sat a 
stout man of seafaring appearance, Master John Lummis 
of the barkentine Cachalot. A clerk in the outer office was 
reading the tape aloud: 

Consols 72— 80— 101 — 104— % — %. 

Mr. Robert Muir stepped back softly to the sofa and upset 
it, its occupant sliding to the floor in a heap. ‘‘ The Rabbit ’’ 
raised his heavy iron-shod walking-stick, but Mrs. 
Carmichael’s hand was on his arm. 

‘We have just time to get the French boat,’’ said she. 


At four o’clock, young Duckworth called at the Somerset 
and inquired if Mrs. Carmichael had left any word for him. 
The clerk handed him a small round package. On the 
outside was scrawled in pencil: 
You have broken a woman's heart. 
“‘H’m!”? sniffed the recipient of this reproachful message. 
‘*T doubt if she had any.’’ 


selling now at 59 and it was dangerous to © 
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@ The first thing an arrested anarchist demands is the 
protection of the law. 


@ The Chinese officials, in effusively thanking the invad- 
ing troops for leaving the walls of the imperial palace intact, 
recall the street-car company which thanked the thieving 
conductor for bringing the car back. 


@ American railways are hereafter to handle the impe- 
rial mails between Australia and Great Britain, having 
demonstrated their ability to save a week’s time in transit. 
Englishmen would not be much surprised now if a commit- 
tee of hustling Americans should assume charge of the coro- 
nation ceremonies next summer. 


@In the large cities of this country there are more than 
ten thousand children who cannot receive the benefits of the 
public schools because there are not enough buildings. Even 
Boston, the best equipped of American cities, needs twenty- 
seven more buildings. The showing in all cities this fall is 
worse than ever. The accommodations have not kept pace 
with the increase in population. It is a disgrace to us all, 
and, as usual, it has its explanation in politics. What our 
cities need are fewer office-holders and more school-teachers. 


ew 
Our One Laggard State 


CTOBER is one of the very few months that are short on 
holidays, of which there are nearly a hundred of differ- 
ent sorts in State and Nation. With its thirty-one days and 
no special holidays — with one exception — it has more of its 
time devoted to work, in the United States, than any other 
month of the year, and if we could properly estimate the plans 
and new energies and great enterprises that follow the 
renewals of spirit and of purpose after the vacations of summer 
we should doubtless find that in its value to our country 
October is considerably more than a twelfth of the calendar. 
In the little exception, however, there is special interest. 
Not counting Sundays or the Saturday half-holidays, which 
are permanent institutions, the only holiday in the month is 
devoted to Nevada’s celebration of Admission Day, for on 
October 31, 1864, Nevada was admitted as the twenty-third 
State of the Union. 

It is now quite well established and generally recognized 
that Nevada owes its Statehood to the fact that the votes of two 
United States Senators were needed by the political exigencies 
acutely existing in that time of a great war. If this had not 
been so the chances are that Nevada would still be a Territory. 
In spite of the fact that in area it is the fourth largest of our 
States, and that it has twice the number of square miles that 
New York has, it has been dropping off from year to year in 
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population, and it has the unique distinction of being the only 
State or Territory that has not made large gains in each of 
the recent censuses. In 1870 it had 42,491 people; in 1880, 
62,266; in 1890, 45,761; in 1900, 42,335. 

It will be observed, however, that the decrease in the past 
ten years was not anything like so rapid as between 1880 and 
1890. Nevada has attractions besides its minerals and there 
is no doubt that the time will come when its figures will take 
an upward tuin. But at present we have the spectacle of a 
State of only 42,335 people and 10,236 votes —the number it 
cast for President last year— wielding the same numerical 
power in the higher branch of Congress as New York with its 
6,000,000 people and its 1,600,000 votes. And by way of 
another contrast we have three great Territories— Arizona, 
with 122,931 people; New Mexico, with 195,310; Oklahoma, 
with 398,245 — begging Congress to let them come into the 
Statehood which their populations and industries deserve. 
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To the right ambition there is a sky full of stars 
but no horizon. 
eS) 


The Right Sort of Charity 


NE of the finest manifestations of enlightened progress in 
the new century is the increase of the practical human- 
ities. For many years the world has been dabbling in spas- 
modic charities and vainly trying to soothe its conscience by 
doing occasionally and badly what it should be doing system- 
atically and well. There has been a hazy idea that free 
excursions in summer and free soup in winter ought to 
regenerate any young victim of an environment of poverty and 
start him on a career of virtue with a feeling of undying 
gratitude to his benefactors. He was expected to keep cool 
and happy all summer on a plate of ice cream and a piece of 
pie, and later in the year he was stuffed with turkey at 
Thanksgiving or at Christmas, receiving from the strange 
but joyful luxuries little that was more lasting than a night- 
mare. It is all very good so far as it goes, but it does not go 
far enough to keep the youngster from being as hungry as 
ever within twenty-four hours. . 

In the new philanthropy there is something more than an 
occasional opportunity for free gormandizing. The fact is 
recognized that if the boy is to be made a useful citizen he 
must have the attention that will not only get out of him the 
evils of his unfortunate life, but will drill into him the advan- 
tage and stimulus of character and ambition. A third of a 
century ago an American millionaire left a fortune for a home 
for poor boys, and the enterprise was planned on broad and 
high lines. The idea was to admit only promising, healthy 
youths to whom the opportunities of life were practically 
closed by poverty or parental misfortunes. For teachers no 
dried-up supernumeraries were selected, but to all the depart- 
ments active. wide-awake and enthusiastic scholars were 
appointed. The boys were housed under the best sanitary 
conditions; they were fed on wholesome food; they were 
given practical work in the open air, and they were made 
to live sensible lives. To-day the school has alumni of 
which any college might well be proud, for in the list are 
names known to the country at large: lawyers, doctors, 
editors, successful business men; and the instructive fact in 
their careers is their high sense of duty and honor. 

In the new plans for aid the whole tendency is in a similar 
direction. If boys are to be made into good men the work is 
not a matter of hours or of days, but of years; not of a few 
spasms of beneficence, but of a steady course of discipline. 


w 
Trifles kill more good men and women than do 
calamities. ew 


A Danger That Has Passed 


A QUARTER of a century ago the congestion of population 

in cities was the darkest cloud on the horizon of modern 
life. The social forces of the time acted as a huge com- 
pressor, packing more and ever more people into a rigidly 
limited area. The size of the cities could not substantially 
increase—the people had to be within horse-car distance of 
the places in which they earned their livings—and the only 
recourse seemed to be to pile story upon story of dark, unsan- 
itary tenements. Philadelphia had still maintained the old 
tradition of the family home, but even there it seemed as if 
the tenement could not be kept out much longer. 

Rapid transit and the telephone have changed the whole 
outlook. The growth of cities is no longer alarming, for the 
cities are growing in extent even faster than in population, 
and such overcrowding as remains is largely a mere tradi- 
tional survival. City and country are merging, and it will 
soon be impossible to tell where one ends and the other 
begins. 

A city used to be a little black dot on the map. Now it is 
a great splotch. It used to be a small subdivision of a 
county. Now New York City contains four entire counties, 
and is overflowing into half a dozen more, in two States. 
With the present facilities for transportation a man may 
readily live thirty miles from his business. A city with a 
radius of thirty miles would cover 2827 square miles — more 
than twice the area of the State of Rhode Island. It could 
contain ten million people and be no more crowded than a 
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country village. It could contain a hundred millions and be 
less crowded than New York was twenty-five yearsago. The 
entire present population of the United States could be 
accommodated with the greatest comfort in one such city, and 
the entire population a century hence could be accommodated 
in half a dozen. 

This is without resorting to any of the means of concentra- 
tion imagined by Mr. H. G. Wells— vast beehives, with tier 
upon tier of apartments, inhabited by swarming multitudes, 
In a city of thirty miles radius a hundred million people could 
live with a separate semi-detached house on a comfortable 
lot for every family. 

And a thirty-mile radius, of course, is not the limit.  [t js 
only the beginning. It is only what a proper organization of 
the transportation business would put within our reach to-day 
without a single new invention. Rapid transit at a hundred 
miles an hour is plainly in sight, and that means cities of a 
hundred miles radius, or over 31,000 square miles. It means 
the coalescence of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, or in other words, the complete obliteration of 
the line between city and country and between one city and 
another. Most of us may live to see the time when the terms 
‘‘urban’”’ and ‘‘ rural’’ shall have become obsolete, and all 
life will be suburban, 
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Man's enemies are like green apples. Outside 
they do little harm, but as soon as they are within the 
troubles begin. 

bo) 


The Government We Live Under 


oes is always a peril in isolating a body of people from 

the current and movement of social opinion around them. 
Every small sect exists with injury to its members through 
such isolation. It becomes a focus of whimsical and fantastic 
ideas, which have no basis in reality. The same result is 
seen in small political factions, gathered around some spe- 
cialty of reform, whether this be the Single Tax, or Socialism, 
or any other idea for which the people at large ‘‘ have no 
use.’’ Whatever the truth of the theory at stake, there is in 
the minds of its advocates a lack of social perspective which 
works harm, and may end in making them fanatics. 

Anarchism is but an extreme instance of this. At the out- 
set it is nothing more than a conviction that the world has 
outlived and outgrown government, and would gain by abol- 
ishing it as a public and general authority, leaving every 
man, who thinks he needs to be governed, free to unite with 
others of the same mind, and to set up the kind they want, 
just as people do with churches, Sometimes the main con- 
clusion is reached, as in the case of the Russian and the 
Italian anarchists, from experience of oppressive govern- 
ments, which take much and give littlein return. Sometimes 
it is reached from theorizing on the subject, starting from 
such maxims as ‘‘ He governs best who governs least.’’ In 
either case the anarchist comes to fix his attention on the real 
and supposed wrongs of our governmental systems and 
methods until he can see nothing else. And the inference 
is easy to him that mankind are groaning under a weight of 
oppression, which they would be glad to have lifted from them. 

The perspective is thus lost, and a single group of facts 
comes to fill up all the foreground of the mind. _ It is not seen 
that for the vast majority of mankind government does not 
exist as a restraint, but as an organ of society for public uses. 
Very few are they who ever feel the weight of the law’s hand, 
or enter a court of justice except as mere spectators. Law 
commands the obedience of most men through their whole 
lives, because they share in the public opinion which created 
it. It is ‘‘ part of themselves, just a little projected.’’ Their 
only quarrel about it is not seeing it rigorously enforced. To 
abolish government would be to cramp the expression of their 
natures, and to abolish an agency by which their lives are 
broadened and their interests widened. ? 

The anarchist equally misses seeing that the worst govern- 
ment, even that of the Czar, is beneficent in most of its activ- 
ity, working for the peace of the community, for free com- 
munication between all parts of the country, for the education 
of the young, for the encouragement of industry, and for the 
maintenance of the national honor. In America we are very 
free in criticising our municipal governments as those in 
which the national spirit has found the least expression, and 
in which abuses most thrive. But those governments actually 
serve most of the great objects fur which government exists. 
The peace is kept in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, 
and life and person are safer than in cities of the Old World 
of the same size or larger. The health of the community is 
safeguarded with vigor and intelligence. The education of 
the rising generation is cared for with increasing efficiency: 
Vice is kept from making public and demoralizing displays, 
if it is not put down by law, as some people seem to think it 
might be. The family, the social reunion, the church, and 
other social units are properly protected. The government 
which achieves this is not a combination of bandits, whatevet 
its faults and whatever the need for its reform. 4 

The murderer of our President seems to have expected that 
his deed would usher in social chaos, especially as it occu 
during a great struggle between Capital and Labor. It did 


not and could not do so because we all see the facts ina truer 
perspective than does the anarchist. 3 






































We have no agents or branch stores, ‘ 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Fall Styles in Suits 
and Cloaks. 


AST year we made the 
best garments possible, 
but nothing is oe 

enough for our patrons un- 

less it is the best that we 
can make. Every year’s ex- 

perience raises the standard. 
Therefore this year’s new 
and smart styles show better 
shape, better materials and 
lower prices than ever be- 
fore. 


Every garment a bargain, 
and if you need a suit or 
cloak for Fall or Winter 
wear, write for our catalogue 
and samples. We make 
every garment to order, thus 
insuring the perfection of 
fit and finish. 












Our Catalogue illustrates: 
New Suits, in effective 
colors and patterns, $8 up. 
Silk-lined Suits, lined 

throughout with fine 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Stylish Costumes, of 
Velveteen and Wide Welt Corduroy, $17 up. 
New Skirts, the latest cut, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, plaid-back or 
plain, Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 

Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. 
Jaunty Short Jackets,.$7 up. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Whatever we send must fit and give satisfaction. If not, 
send it back, and we will refund your money. 
Catalogue and samples will be sent free to ladies living at 
a distance from New York City and who are consequently 
aaible to visit our salesroom. Be sure to mention whether 
you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, so that we can send 
you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. Dy, 































INFORMAL WEAR 


The neat and dressy fold collar 
is preferred by many. We have 
a large variety of shapes and 
heights in these goods with 
poet i space in front for larwe 
and small ties. Our new fall 
and winter booklet. shows all 
the popular styles and gives 
valuable hints regarding correct 
dress. A copy is yours for the 
asking. Your dealer can sup- 
ply you with our goods —if he 
will not, send to us and get 
perfectly satisfactory collars 


At 2 for 25c. 
Dept.S TROY,N.Y. 


CORLISS COON 


wren 


was the first maker of 


sticks of soap for shav- 
ing. 





Sticks in 3 sizes; 
shaving cakes in 3 sizes. 


Pears’ Soap established over 100 years. 









Warranted Pure Aan 
t Size, t Shape 
Small hole, easily made larger. 

turned to cleanse 
No Ribs to catch secretion. 
Baby cannot pu 
Outlasts three ordinary nipples. 

Same price as ope a Spon adulterated 

nipples —5 cents each, or 50 cents dozen. 

At druggists’, or from us, postpaid. 

The Gotham Co., 82 Warren &t., N. Y. 


Fit-the-Back Chairs 


Only chairs that support ALI the back 
—from shoulders to small of back 
whether sitting erect, back or forward. 

* Not your back to fit the chair, but the 
chair to fit your back." Richards Fit- 
the-Back Chairs are made in various 
Styles for home, office, etc. Write for 
Pamphlet and prices. 


RICHARDS CHAIR COMPANY 
1108 Woman’s Temple Chicago 
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Men @ Women of the Hour 


Mr. Dawes and the Band Wagon 


NE evening, some weeks 
ago, a crowd around a 
shooting gallery on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, in 
Washington, attracted at- 
tention. It was learned 
that Mr. Charles G. 
Dawes, then Comptroller 
of the Currency, had been 
shooting for fifteen min- 
utes and ringing the gong 
in the centre of the target 
with every shot. In his 
early Western experiences 
he had become a crack 
marksman and this was 
his way of keeping in 
practice. 

When he had passed out 

the owner of the gallery 

was asked if he knew who had been giving 

his establishment such an unusual exhibition 
of skill. 

‘* Don’t know,’’ said the man, cleaning his 
guns. 

‘* Well,’’ said the questioner, ‘‘ that was the 
Comptroller of the Currency.’’ 

‘* Is that all! ’’ was the answering comment. 
‘*T thought he was one of Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West experts.’’ 

‘But he’s going to run for United States 
Senator,’’ put in a bystander. 

The shooting gallery man brightened. ‘‘I 
bet he makes a ten-strike,’’ said he. 

A few evenings later Secretary Gage was 
entertaining a musician at his suburban home 
at Woodley, in the environs of Washington. 
Various classic masterpieces were presented. 
In a pause in the entertainment a guest sug- 
gested that, if the Secretary only had a shoot- 
ing gallery, Mr. Dawes, who was among the 
company, could play the Chimes of Normandy 
on target bells. 

A professional musician present, over- 
hearing the latter part of the comment, turned 
to Mr. Dawes and asked him if he played 
on the piano. He confessed that he could. 
Instantly there was insistent demand that he 
favor them. The Comptroller, responding, 
surprised even his most intimate friends with 
his knowledge of music and his power. 

‘““Why, Dawes simply walked that piano 
upstairs and down again! ’’ said one enthusi- 
astic guest. 

‘€ To what school of music do you belong?’’ 
he was asked. 

*“‘T don’t pretend to be a musician,”’ 
replied Mr. Dawes deprecatingly. ‘I’m 
only a layman, a dilettante, you know, who 
has picked up a few things.’’ And then he 
added: ‘‘ You see, I got on to a few ideas in 
harmony by following the Band Wagon.”’ 


Mr. Charles G6. Dawes 
PHOTO. BY PRINCE, 
WASHINGTON, 0. ©. 


Mr. Cortelyou’s Tactfulness 


HROUGHOUT his career 
as Secretary to the late 
President, Mr. George B. 
Cortelyou enjoyed the 
reputation of never having 
made a faux pas. His 
position demanded rare 
grace and diplomacy, and 
he was equal to every 
emergency. Frequently 
men of varying degrees of 
title and influence would 
be waiting at the same 
time to see the President, 
but Mr. Cortelyou with 


lesser light feel embar- 
rassed in the presence of 
greater luminaries. On 
one occasion a represent- 
ative of an obscure newspaper, who had trav- 
eled several hundred miles to see the Chief 
Executive, was engaged in conversation with 
Mr. Cortelyou when a distinguished Admiral 
came in. Instead of dropping the untitled 
newspaper man unceremoniously, Mr. 
Cortelyou detained him a moment in talk, 
and then going over to the naval man said: 
‘You have come at a most opportune time, 
Mr. Admiral, for the President wishes to see 
you, and the only one ahead of you is this 
young gentleman across the room who has 
come a long distance and is anxious to catch 
a train home, and we shall therefore not keep 
you waiting more than a few minutes.”” The 
Admiral was pleased, so was the newspaper 
man, and what in less skilled hands might 
have been an awkward situation was made 
the basis of good feeling all round. 





WASHINGTON, 0. ©. 


fine tact never made the’ 


Some months ago a young woman artist of 
Washington was piloting friends around the 
capital. Coming to the White House they 
found it closed on account of repairing in 
progress. To the stern guardian at the door 
the artist said: 


‘*Take my card in to Mr. Cortelyou and | 


tell him that a company of Bohemians insist 


on seeing the White House, repairs or no | 


repairs.’’ 

Mr. Cortelyou responded in person and 
smilingly greeted the visitors. ‘‘ Had I 
resisted such a demand,’’ he said amiably, 
‘you Bohemians might have gone away and 
spread the report that the White House is the 
headquarters of Philistia. So come in and 
see what the carpenters and plasterers are 
doing.’’ Thereupon he _ showed them 
through the building, got them the President’s 
autograph, and sent them on their way rejoic- 
ing. 

The late President selected Mr. Cortelyou 
to be his secretary, it is said, because of the 
latter’s high personal qualities and his rare 
abilities for executive work. When Mr. 
McKinley was a Congressman, Mr Cortelyou 
was a clerk in the Federal Post-office. 
Frequently Mr. McKinley had occasion to 
compile statistics of that branch 


not only had the ability to aid him, but would 
spare himself no pains to secure the data 
wanted, and that he displayed love of ab- 
solute accuracy and completeness. 

Those acts of courteous service paved the 
way for the honors conferred upon him when 
the Congressman was elevated to the illus- 
trious post of ruler of the nation. 


The Hindness of Doctor Rixey 


R. PRESLEY M. RIXEY, a 
medical inspector in the 
United States Navy, and 
physician to the late 
President and his family, 
was selected for the lat- 
ter position to succeed 
General Leonard Wood 
when he went to Cuba 
as Colonel of the Rough 
Riders. His brother- 
officers speak highly of 
Doctor Rixey’s profes- 
sional ability, but are, if 
possible, even warmer in 
their praise of his uniform 
courtesy and kindness of 
manner. He is recog- 
nized as an officer of un- 
usual executive ability, 

jealous for the traditions of the medical serv- 

ice and yet particularly gracious to younger 
physicians just entering upon their career. 

‘*T shall never forget the first time I saw 
the Doctor,’’ said Dr. F. S. Nash, of 
Washington. ‘‘It was in 1877, while he 
was stationed at the Norfolk Navy Yard. I 
was a beardless youth, and had never seen 
a ship or met a naval officer. Having passed 
my examinations and received my certificate 
as a surgeon, I was ordered to report for duty 
on board the United States Receiving-ship 
Franklin, then lying at Norfolk. After 
learning how to get aboard the vessel, I sent 
my baggage to the launch which plied 
between the wharf and the ship, and then 
took my seat in the launch, ignorant of the 
fact that even the seats in that little boat 
were subject to naval rules. There were a 
number of officers in the boat, but none of 
them paid the least attention to me. I was 
lonesome, and felt like whistling to keep up 
my courage, and the future did not look very 
bright just at that time. In a few moments, 
however, an officer approached me, introduc- 
ing himself as Doctor Rixey, and asked if I 
were not Doctor Nash. His genial yet dig- 
nified manner put me at ease at once. He 
introduced me to some of the other officers 
and on reaching the ship presented me to her 
commander, and by quiet and unobtrusive 
attention smoothed the way for my first 
plunge into naval life. He kindly instructed 
me as to my duties, and his conduct made the 
deeper impression upon me as it was in con- 
trast with that of some others. 

‘‘ This refinement, quiet dignity and con- 
sideration for others is the reason why, when 
it became necessary to inform Mrs. McKinley 
of the grave condition of her devoted hus- 
band, Doctor Rixey was selected to perform 
that painful duty, and his manner no doubt 
aided Mrs. McKinley in bearing up so bravely 
under the shock which might well have 
crushed a stronger person.’’ 





Dr. Presley M. Rixey 
PHOTO. BY CLINEDINGT, 
WASHINGTON, 0. C. 


of the | 
Government, and he found that Mr. Cortelyou | 
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Avoid Exposure 


Keep the chest, back and throat warm, and 
there will be little danger of colds, coughs, 
pueumonia, chest or lung troubles. 


FROST KING Chamois Vests 


for Men and Boys. 


FROST QUEEN Chamois Vests 


for Women and Girls. 
(Tailor Made) 

Are made to keep the entire upper portion 
of the body warm—the throat, chest and 
back. Made of chamois skin, the best cold- 
resister known. 

‘They hold the heat, and keep out the cold. 
Woven fabrics do not give security in chang- 
ing climates. ‘These Vests will keep you well, 
and help you to enjoy the winter days. 

_ Your druggist should have Frost King and 
Frost Queen. If not, send us price, $3.00, 
and your chest measure, and we will supply 
you, express p: a 

** PHYSIQUE — Its Care and Culture”’ 

Valuable information for the care of 
the body. Scientific rules for exer- 
cise. FREE for your dealer's name. 


BAUER & BLACK 289-299 25th St., CHICAGO 
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Uniform Temperature Always 


It makes no difference whether have furnace, 
steam or hot water apparatus; or whether it is new 
or old, All you need is the 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 


On market twenty years. As simple and 

no more expensive than a good clock. 

Sent on 30 days’ FREE TRIAL; if not satisfactory, 

return at our expense. Free booklet. Write to-day. 
W. R. SWEATT, Secretary 

First Ave. and P 8t. Minneapolis, Minna. 
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Thompson’s Progress 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Colonel Emmott’s retreat in the mountains. 
The Kuklux organization had proved useful 
in so far that it had picked up its chief and 
his wife and guest after their passage of the 
French Broad, and had handed them along 
from house to cabin, and from cabin to camp 
— along the rough trails of the Western North 
Carolina woods. They brought up finally in 
the domicile belonging to one Colonel Swan- 
lee, a mutinous Southern gentleman, who for 
the maintenance of his revenue ran a moon- 
light whisky still; and it was here that the 
rear-guard joined them. 

They had recaptured the hard-mouthed 
horse with the bullet-clipped ear, and had 
ridden this veteran, turn and tie, on the trail 
of their friends, and it happened that John 
Emmott was the first to come up with their 
hiding-place, and so got in the first word. 
He was not sparing with the color. It had 
occurred to him many times within that last 
five days that but for Tom’s strategy, and 
Tom’s pluck, and Tom’s strength, he, John 
Emmott, at any rate, would not have been 
able to enjoy the hospitality of Colonel 
Swanlee’s whisky mill, and he was not 
ashamed of being openly grateful. Being, 
moreover, a man without the smallest jeal- 
ousy, he was not in the least ashamed of 
lauding Tom up to the skies for the benefit 
of all and sundry who listened, and for the 
especial behoof of Miss Mary Norreys. So 
that when that hero himself arrived, very hot, 
and very dusty, and very tired, he found the 
lady looking upon him with a certain some- 
thing in her eyes which sent him very nearly 
light-headed with happiness. 

They sat down to a supper of bacon, and 
heavy corn bread, and imitation coffee, 
which seemed to Tom just then an epicurean 
feast. And afterward, when Colonel Swanlee 
brought out a demijohn of corn whisky, 
potent enough to bite the bark off a tree, and 
with the guarantee that it had never paid the 
North a nickel, poor Tom had to forego the 
luxury of a tot, as he felt quite drunk on 
Mary’s looks already. 

But he made, then, what the girl after- 
ward described as the one most miserable 
mistake of his life. There was an interval 
after the meal in which the men adjourned to 
smoke their cob pipes on the stumps of the 
tiny clearing, and the women-folk stayed 
behind (after the mountain custom) to give 
attention to the domestic offices. Afterward, 
if eyes astrue as hers could be read, Tom 
felt that Mary would come alone with him 
down one of the trails and give the answer he 
so longed for to the question he so dearly 
wished to put. 

In the meanwhile, however, the courtly 
Colonel Swanlee, like some evil old sprite, 
must needs show the perfection of the abom- 
inable Kuklux organization. ‘‘ My friends, 
sir, in Asheville, knowing that you were in 
some trouble with the dirty Northerners, 
took the liberty of applying for your mail. 
We have our interests in the post-office as 
elsewhere. I trust, sir, you will find your 
correspondenice all intact, and its contents to 
your taste.’’ 

Tom was in no mood for letter-reading 
just then, and glanced them over with but 
slender interest. But seeing one address in 
Hophni Asquith’s handwriting, shaky in 
outline, and marked ‘‘ Immediate,’’ he tore 
the envelope, and presently was conscious of 
a feeling of deathly sickness :. 

Firms going down right and left —tried all I knew 
— then health went — still struggled on from sick-bed 
—wunconscious or delirious for whole week — Louisa 
pulled me through. God bless her — doctors say very 
near thing — shattered now —on that Black Thurs- 
day ; but could have done nothing even if I had been 
there—— Too ill to make even a guess at our assets 
—of course everything will have to be sold up, yours 
and mine—— Terrible for Louisa and the children. 
Oh, thank God, Tom; thank God, old lad, you never 
married. 

The words danced and swam in a sickly 
scum before poor Tom’s eyes, and his head 
rang with the shock of it. So near to what his 
heart wanted, and then that this unthought-of 
blow should come! It was the most fiendish 
of cruelty. The money? Bah, that was 
nothing. He could soon make some more. 
The position and the credit? A few years 
would soon restore those. But he had noth- 
ing to offer now—and he was an honorable 
man. He could ask no woman for her hand 
till the stigma of this bankruptcy was taken 
away. 

He got up from the stump and wearily 
staggered away down one of the trails 
through the woods. A few minutes ago he 
was treading on air; his soul was bursting 
his ribs with its bigness. Now he blundered 
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Send to me for copy of ‘‘ Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.’’ 


I challenge the gelatine makers of the world to 
make a gelatine equal to mine. Like most other 
things, the quality of store gelatines is sacrificed to 
make a so-called 
“ popular price” 

article. No ex- 
4 pense is spared 
in 
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Knox’s Gelatine 


It is the only exclusively calves’ stock gelatine 
made in the country, and is designed for those who 
want the best even if they have to pay 2% cents a 
peckege more for it. To offset this, I guarantee 

nox’s Gelatine to make a pint more jelly than any 
other package of equal size; a quart more than most. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy ‘* Dainty Desserts for Dainty People " if 
you will send the name of your grocer. you can't do this 
send a two-cent stamp. For 5c. in roe the book and full 
pint sample. For 15c. the book and full two-quart package 
(two for 25c.). Pink color for fancy desserts in every large 
package. A package of Knox's latine will make two 
quarts —a half gallon — of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 53 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 








(Giolden Bread 


As much more delicious and 
healthful than “‘ white”’ bread, as 
gold is more valuable than silver! 


Did you ever eat a slice of bread made from 
the Franklin Mills Flour of the Entire Wheat? 
No? Well, you have yet to taste the most deli. 
cious bread that human hands can make. 

Franklin Mills Flour makes bread of a beauti- 
ful golden hue. To look at it is to want to try it. 
To eata single slice is to want some more (or to 
try it once is to discard all other bread in its 
favor). Bread made from this flour has a rich 
nutty flavor, which makes ordinary “ white” 
bread seem tasteless and insipid. This delicious 
flavor is due to the proteids and phosphates 
which constitute the entire food value of the 
berry and make the most nutritious of all cereals, 

These food elements are of a dark color, and 
must therefore be removed before the flour can 
be made “white.” Neither are these proteids 
found to a like extent or in as digestible form in 
graham flour, which is always coarse, and often 
largely composed of the indigestible outer shell, 
designed by Nature simply to protect the valu- 
able kernel inside and not to be eaten. 

Franklin Mills Flour is all food and nothing 
but food, because it contains all the nutriments 
of the whole wheat kernel, and none of the indi- 
gestible outer shell. 

If you want the most nutritious bread, the most 
delicious bread, the best looking bread, the least 
expensive bread, the best bread in every way 
you will use Franklin Mills Flour,a fine hour 
the entire wheat. It is sold by nearly all up-to- 
date grocers. If yours should not have it in 
stock, write Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
who will see that you are supplied, and who will 
gladly send you a handsome illustrated booklet, 





















































up on that rub- 
bing. You're 
wearing out 
the clothes, 
yourself,and 
even me. Get something that 
washes your clothes, instead 
of wearing and tearing them. 
Soak the things in PEARL- 
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Pearline Saves 


Y ou CAN USE GAS for 
lighting your house and 




















grounds—can have this city con- 

venience anywhere in town or 

country—at half the city cost. 
Write to-day for particulars to 


THE J.B. f OL 7' COMPANY 


Dept. G, 21 Barclay Street, New York City 
The largest manufacturers of acetylene apparatus 
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; we give 
every boy who subscril:es for The Star Monthly 
. Send us 25c. in silver or 26c. in stamps and we 

1 en your subscription for six months and send you the 
Boy’s Printer by return mail, postage prepaid. Address 
THE STAR MONTHLY, OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


$25,000 PROFIT 


made by a Missouri Man in one year, growing Ginseng, 
on one-half acre. Youcandothe same. Grows every- 
where in the United States; can be grown in 
gardens, as well as on farms; no cro 
several million dollars’ worth expo: 

mand increasing. Complete book telling a 
wonderful Ginseng, 10 cents. Circulars free. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
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Beautiful Medallion Head of 


President McKinley 


Embossed raised work on beveled card, 
mailed to any address on receipt of 25c. A 
permanent, durable, life-like souvenir. Re 
sembles Parian marble. Address 

TAPPRELL, LOOMIS & CO., Mfrs. 
Photo Mounts, 418 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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along, weary-footed, and with shoulders bent. 
Night had fallen, full of mystery and odor, 


and the moon rode high. The crickets and T | E B E ST Hi I S T O RY 
the tree-frogs and the katydids chattered 
amongst the branches. 

The dew stood in diamonds on the ferns, 
and the purple shadows danced languorously. | of the development of the United States as a 
Nation is the ‘AMERICAN STATESMEN” Series 


But he neither saw nor heard any of it. 
Where he was going he did not know, neither 
did he care. All the brightness was gone out 
~ + wpheg py hasttuntioole detient oo Ne It is a complete and careful review of the entire subject, beginning with 
' the deep woods to find a hiding-piace. the causes leading to the Revolution and including the Reconstruction 
r Period following the Civil War. 
All this is brought out in a series of Intensely Interesting and 
Well-written Biographies of the men who have made the history of 
the country. The wide scope of the work as well as its thoroughness 


Footsteps came after him, light footsteps 
which crunched the dead leaves daintily, as 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, are revealed by the General Index, which subdivides the subject-matter 


though anxious to draw attention to them- 

selves. He heard nothing. Presently Mary 

Norreys came up from behind and laid gentle 

fingers upon his arm. He looked down at 

her heavily. ‘‘ Ah,’’ he said; ‘‘ you?’’ 
“You did not wait for me?’’ 
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‘I’m not greedy after money, if that’s > 
what you think.” Whist Lessons Free. 


“No. I know you wouldn’t be. But I 


$20,000 





can’t say anything more, that’s all. I must A $20.00 series of Whist Lessons by mail, 

go now, please. I must go back to business. free, with each set of Paine’s Whist Trays 

I must go and begin again, I mean.”’ bought from your dealer. Write us for Has been laid aside by 
“I understand. I wish you would have particulars. Our booklet, “‘ Simple Whist,” 


said more, but you won’t. I know why, and 
I honor you for it, Tom. You must let me 
know how you succeed, and I hope you will 
find success soon again.”’ PAINE’S DUPLICATE WHIST TRAYS. 

“Yes—I will let you know—when I have 
made success again —if you are still——”’ 

“T shall be still Mary Norreys, if that will 
help you.’’ 

“ Dear,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ I will take no prom- 
ise from you; not even that.’’ 

He knelt for a moment and put his lips Cards are ogee 
to her dress, and a drowsing squirrel in a and securely a 
live-oak above opened her eyes and watched PAINe TRAV. Every detail patented. 
him. Then he arose to his feet and ran | Selby dealers,orwrite = [nfringements prosecuted. 
violently away down the trail as though : ing Card Co. . 38, Cincianati, U. S. A. 
some heavy temptation hung behind his bomiastomt eds. — 
heels. 

As for Mary Norreys, she threw herself 
down amongst the ferns and wept as though 
her world had ended. 
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Electrical 
Treasure-Finders 


The Saturday Evening Post 


To be given to 764 persons who are 
willing to devote some of their leisure 
hours to pleasant work this winter. 

With a very little effort you can get 
$10.00 or $25.00; with a little more 
effort $50.00 or $100.00; with real, 
good work $750.00 or $1,000.00. 
These are simply extra sums to be 
given at the end of the winter to the 764 
persons who accomplish the best results. 
They are in addition to the real pay- 
ment, which is made just as soon as you 
do the work. No expense to you is 
involved; no business experience neces- 
sary. Every bit of work done will be 
paid for; you can do as much or as little 
as you see fit. If you are interested 
send a line addressed to 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
PHILADELPHIA 


teaches principles of the game in an even- 
ing. Mailed for 2-cent stamp. 


Neat, Compact, 
Durable — most 
satisfactory for 
playing Duplicate Whist. 
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M of precious metal are out of fashion A Unit States PA RK E R’S mes 
‘ nowadays. Their place has been taken by 
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4 > sey nature, by means of which masses ‘ 
gold and silver, or rich lodes, may be This handsome county map, 
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of the brushes is placed in contact with each 
the spots. The operator then puts the tel- 
one receiver to his ear, and, if there is 
a vein, he can distinguish the fact by 

the sound, the circuit being complete. 





whether a continuous vein connects them, one 
ashingt« 
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THE 
SWOBODA 


**Adds not only years to one’s life but life to one’s years’ 


SYSTEM 


Restores to Health, Strengthens the Heart 


I am teaching intelligent men, brain workers, the ideal principles of attaining and preserving perfect health. 







It is not a 


problematical theory, but a system of physiological exercise based upon absolutely correct scientific facts. 








And if you will follow my instructions for a few weeks I 
will promise you such a superb muscular development 
and such a degree of vigorous health as to forever con- 
vince you that intelligent direction of muscular effort is 
just as essential to success in life as intelligent mental 
effort, No pupil of mine will need to digest his food 
with pepsin nor assist nature with a dose of physic. 
I will give you an appetite and a strong stomach to 
take care of it; a digestive system that will fill your 











circulation and improve assimilation; a pair of lungs that 
will purify your blood; a liver that will work as nature de- 
signed it should; a set of nerves that will keep you up to 
the standard of physical and mental energy. I will increase 
your nervous force and capacity for mental labor, making 
your daily work a’pleasure. «You will sleep as a man ought 
to sleep. You will start the day as a mental worker must 
who would get the best of which his brain is capable. I can 
promise you all of this because it is common-sense, rational 


veins with rich blood; a strong heart that will regulate 





sional men and women in all lines. 


instructions are given in each case. 





Among the pupils registered upon my 
books are many of the most prominent 
men and women of this country— College 
Professors, Authors, Artists, Financiers, 
Merchants, Manufacturers, and profes- 
The 
ages of my pupils range from fifteen to 
eighty-six, and because of their varying 
physical condition and needs, individual 
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NewrTon, N. J., June 13, 1901. 
Mr. A. P. Swosopa, Chicago, III, 
Dear Sir: Vt is now about ten weeks since 
I commenced taking instructions from you and 
1 feel it is due you that I should express my- 
self as to the results attained, I cannot do 
otherwise than speak favorably of your sys- 
tem of exercise, as having followed your in- 
structions closely for the past ten weeks, I can 
say they have produced great results; when 
I commenced taking the course, none of my 
muscles were developed—in fact, I hardly 
knew I had any, but in comparing measure- 
ments taken now with those taken before I 
commenced the course, I find an increase in 
all measurements from one to three inches, 
My health is good and I feel strong in every 
way. It gives me great pleasure to recom- 
mend your system of exercises, as they pro- 
duce just such results as you claim and as 
others can attest who have followed your in- 
structions. Wishing you success, I remain, 
Truly yours, 
(Signed) J. E. WARBASSE, 
Sec’y H. W. Merriam Shoe Co. 





and just as logical as that study improves the intellect. 








By this condensed system more exercise 
and benefit can be obtained in ten min- 
utes than by any other in two hours, 
and it is the only one which does not 
overtax the heart. It is the only natural, 
easy and speedy method for obtaining 
perfect health, physical development 
and elasticity of mind and body. 








Avois P, Swosopa, Origiuator and Sole Instructor, 


SINCERE ENDORSEMENTS FROM PUPILS 


It gives me much pleasure to present the following letters. 
Ones similar in tone come to me every day. 








Omana, NEB., March 11, 1901. 
Mr, ALois P. Swopopa. 


My Dear Sir: I can with pleasure recom- 
mend your system of physiological exercise. 
It has put me in the most perfect physical con- 
dition, enabling me to withstand all the nat- 
ural wear and tear of work without either 
physical or mental fatigue. Most professional 
men need your system and there is not one 
who would not be benefited by its use. I be- 
lieve’ such physical training as you teach to 
be the only true system. Most exercise be- 
comes a burden after a short time; there is a 
fascination about your system which distin- 
guishes it from every other form of physical 
training. I am glad to know of your ; 


LovisviE, Ky., January 22, 1901. 
Mr. ALois P. Swosopa, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir : 1am giad an opportunity has been 
given me to add my testimonial to many good 
ones you already have iu regard to the merit of 
your system of physiological exercise. In two 
months’ time, by conscientiously following the 
exercises outlined by you,my muscles have been 
developed to a remarkable degree, as also has 
my general health been improved. I appreciate 
very much the individual attention which you 
gave my case, and will say that if there is 
any body in this section desiring any information 
in reference to your system, refer them to me, 
and I shall take pl inr ding your 
exercises in the highest degree. Wishing you 
, and again thanking you for the benefit 








it cannot be too great. 
lam, gratefully yours, 
CHAS, L. DUNDY, 
Attorney Union Pacific R. R. 








I have derived from your system, I am, 
Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) F. M. LOSEY, 
Sec’y and ‘l'reas. National Foundry 
and Machine Co. 





Kansas City, Mo., December 22, 1900. 
Mr. Axots P,. Swosopa, Chicago, Ill. 

My Dear Mr, Swoboda ; Although it is less 
than two months since I first commenced work 
at your system of physivlogical exercise I am 
most thoroughly convinced that your system 
is a decided success. A Pp ive stat t 
of my measurements will show you what I 
have accomplished in the short period of less 
than two months. 





MEASUREMENTS: 
At beginning. In 60 days. 
Chest normal . > - 88 ~~ . & “ 
contracted . . BI ° > 
** expanded ° - & ° . Be 
Waist P ° . » 2 ‘ * 
Neck . : ° . . ee 
Biceps . ‘ ¢ . Ww 4 . 
Forearms . . . . 9 ° a 
Wee 30 ae ae 


Height. ¢ . - 68% . 

In addition to this large increased muscular 
development my general health is decidedly 
improved, Thanking you for what you have 
done for me, and with best wishes for your 
continued success, I am, very sincerely, 

T. O. JENNINGS, 
Contracting Freight Agent. 








My system is taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires no apparatus whatever, and but a few minutes’ time in your room just before retiring. 
I shall be pleased to send you valuable information and a detailed outline of my system, its principles and effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 389 WESTERN BOOK BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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